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THE excesses in the Hocking Valley coal region have again proved to what 
lengths miners will go in opposing the inalienable right of any employer to 
secure his labor in the open market, and take the necessary steps to pro- 
tect those who are willing to work for himagainst the peculiar *‘ persua- 
sion” of strikers. It has proved that baffled men are willing to go 
to the point of violence resulting in death. We believe that the 
majority of employers have accepted the institution of unions 
as a just co-operation of the men for a common good, and 
that the wiser ones wili do all that can reasonably be expected to 
Strengthen the hands of the leaders. The danger to the interests of 
employers lies not so much in the existence of unions, as in the weak- 
ness of many of them. Where there are sensible men at the helm who 
are willing to discuss business questions from a business stand-point, the 
relations between employer and employed can be easily shaped to pro- 
mote the common good. But where there are internal disunions, as 
in Ohio, the leaders lose control, and the worst element injures the 
cause of labor more than its most embittered enemies could hope to do. 
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Whatever may be the differences of opinion on the contest now going 
on in the Pittsburg River District, no one can deny that it is a struggle 
between citizens who are content to appeal to the laws to obtain their 
rights. Each party may have its own opinions as to the justice 
of its cause; but both are pursuing the only course that can secure 
them their rights without creating a just feeling against them in the 
public mind. The contrast between the developments in the two regions 
illustrates strikingly what a power for good a body controlled by prudent 
men possesses. 





THE BUTTE COPPER INTERESTS. 





The Butte Inter-Mountain has much fault to find with the letter of a 
correspondent, published in a recent issue of the ENGINEERING AND MIN- 
ING JOURNAL, and dealing with two subjects—the profits of the Butte 
copper mining companies, and the estimated output of that great dis- 
trict during the current year. Our correspondent intended to state, 
though he did not sharply express it, that the Montana Copper Company 
and the Parrott Silver and Copper Company have paid dividends for 
the past nine months. The Inter-Mountain states the figure for the 
latter at $12,000 a month. As to the Williams Smelter and the Bell 
Company, we may be permitted to doubt whether our correspondent 
was in error. We have been urged to consider, by gentlemen interested 
in Montana copper mines, that some of the latter were for a long time 
profitable ventures before they began to pay dividends, but that the net 
earnings for years went into new plant and equipment, into the accumu- 
lation of needed supplies, and into the opening out of the mines. This 
is probably the case now with many that do not and will not for a 
considerable period figure in the list of dividend-paying mines. It is a 
fortunate thing that such is the case, since it has enabled the indus- 
try to start without a heavy outlay of capital in many instances, 
and puts it on a more substantial basis for the future. But it would 
be manifestly unfair to count such investment of net earnings as profit. 
We are convinced that, if the three or four millions of dollars invested 
during the past two years in equipping the three or four new copper 
mines added to the list of Lake Superior producers, or the sums 
uncounted that have been wasted in idle smelters in Arizona and New 
Mexico, had been judiciously spent in the Butte District, investors would 
have more to show for their money. Very few people outside of Butte, 
and not many there, have any idea how rapidly the amount of 
money represented by the metal in high-grade shipping ore crumbles 
away under a multitude of charges and under the low prices now ruling 
in the English ore market. Last month, a contract for 2000 tons of Mon- 
tana arsenical ore was closed at 9 shillings per unit. Let us see what the 
returns for a car-load of 27,500 pounds of ore containing by humid assay 
25 per cent of copper would bring to the producer at 9 shillings per unit 
First, 1°3 per cent must be deducted as the difference between the humid 
and the Cornish assay, making the return £10 18s. 4d. a ton. Reducing 
the American weight to English tons of 2352 pounds, and taking off the 
necessary allowance for moisture, etc., there would remain 11 
tons, which at £10 13s. 4d. would yield a total of a little more 
than £117 for the lot. In the aggregate, the freight from New 
York to Liverpool, porterage, dues, lighterage to ore-wharf, time of 
men attending the discharge of the steamer, assaying, ore-wharf charges 
including receiving, weighing, warehousing, stowing, crushing, screen- 
ing, mixing, sampling, etc., and the commissions at Liverpool, according 
to a detailed statement, aggregate within a shilling of £19 on the lot. 
This leaves the amount payable in two months from the time of delivery 
to date of payment £98. Including interest for one month from arrival 
at New York to date of delivery, there is a three months’ interest 
charge of a little less than £1 10s., making the net amount returned 
£96 10s., equal to, counting the pound sterling at $4.80, $463.20} 
Out of this must come the freight from the mine to New York, on 13°75 
short tons, which is in the neighborhood of $22 a ton, or $292.50 the 
cost of 275 sacks at 10c.; the loss of interest during the trip from the 
mine to the seaboard; New York commission and expenses ; and the 
cost of sacking, sampling, crushing, weighing, and handling at the mine, 
which will leave little more than, if as much as, $130 for the lot of 13°75 
tons. Less than $10, therefore, is all that is left per ton to pay for the 
entire mining cost. This shows that it does not pay to ship an arsenical 
ore containing 25 per cent of copper. especially in small parcels, unless it 
has notable quantities of silver. Putting it in another light, the value of 
the entire copper contents is swallowed up by costs and charges of 
mining, shipment, and treatment, leaving the silver in twenty-five per 
cent copper ore to bring the profits. In the case of some of the heaviest 
ore-shippers, the silver contents, it is reported, are not very high. With 
all its wealth of high-grade ores, Butte must rely principally upon the 
working of the enormous quantities of low-grade material, carrying from 
12 to 15 per cent of copper. 

We have given these returns, not with any desire to embarrass the 
growth of Butte as a cepper district, by underestimating the profits of 
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the industry. We wish to point out that the limit defining the possi- 
bility of profitable ore-shipments is a very high one, which no camp can 
long sustain. There is an early end to bodies of from 35 to 50 per cent ore, 
and the very fact that the copper mines of Butte are eagerly enlarging 
plant and are getting ready to handle large quantities of medium-grade 
material proves this to be the case. New plants can not be expected to 
come up to capacity, or any thing like it, in the first month of their 
run, and often do not get into full swing for months. We fail, there- 
fore, to see any reasons for amending our estimate of 20,000 tons net 
fine for the Butte District for 1884; A little figuring also will teach 
the Inter-Mountain that the Butte District, as well as others, is 
affected by the general decline in the copper market. It eloquently 
says, ‘‘ The publication of the facts about the copper interests of 
Butte may not sit well on the stomachs of the Calumet & Hecla 
people, and may cause some trepidation in Arizona, and may scare a few 
copper speculators in London ;” and it seems to be haunted with the idea 
that our chosen life-work is to protect the unfortunate ones thus worried 
by Butte by trying to suppress the Inter-Mountain. We are far from it. 
We are trying to obtain even more facts than our belligerent contem- 
porary has so successfully collected. We can do no better service to our 
**pets” on Lake Superior and in Arizona than to give them the best 
information obtainable. This points to lower figures, because while the 
tonnage of ore-shipments is exact, the percentages of fine copper in the 
ore are probably overestimated. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


{Communications will be noticed only when accompanied with the full name and 
address of the writer. Unless specially desired, only initials will be printed. We invite 
criticism and comment by the readers of the ENGINEERING AND MininG_ JOURNAL. 
Replies not intended for publication should be addressed to the Editor of the ENGINEER- 


NG AND Minine JouRNAL in blank, stamped, and sealed envelopes. We do not hold 


ourselves responsible for the opinions of our correspondents. | 


The Duncan Concentrator and Frue Vanner. 
EDITOR ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL: 

Sir : In your last issue, there was an article purporting to give results 
obtained at the Carlisle mill, in New Mexico, in a competition of the 
above-named machines on the tailings ofagold mill. While not denying 
that it is possible to so runa Frue vanner that a Duncan concentrator 
would give better results, I am able to give a few facts in regard to the 
special test quoted that will be of interest to any one accepting the 
same as a real comparison of the two machines. 

In the first place, the Duncan concentrator is a large pan, which has, 
according to its maker’s description, ‘‘ two motions—an irregular centrif- 
ugal, and an oscillating.” The vanner it is not necessary to describe, nor 
its successful work on finely crushed mineral, as over 200 are at work in 
California alone on gold mill tailings, and have there replaced all other 
concentrators in general estimation. During the last twenty years, 
dozens of pan concentrators have been invented, patented, introduced, 
and, later, disappeared from view. They are all based on an hydraulic 
miner’s idea of concentration, namely, that a gold pan is the ideal form, 
whereas all concentrator men, used to dressing slimes and finely 
crushed mineral, are aware that the gold pan is of little use, even in the 
most experienced hands except on gold amalgam. So much as to the 
probabilities in the case of a test on stamp-mill tailings between a pan 
— and a belt machine, when finely divided sulphurets have to be 
saved. 

Last fall, our Denver agent visited the Carlisle mill, and found the 
Duncan concentrators in use. The ore was good, the sulphurets rich, 
and the tailings of the Duncan concentrators were also valuable. The 
field for improvement was so excellent that Frue vauners were offered 
on liberal terms to treat the tailings of the Duncan concentrators, and in 
October an agreement was signed with the Carlisle Mniing Com- 
pany, of which the following extract will convey the substance: ‘‘ The 
machines (5) are to be paid for at the rate of (the regular selling 
price at that time), for five machines, in the following manner : after 
the said machines are entered in mill of the party of the first part, at the 
Carlisle mine, they shall be used to concentrate the tailings from all other 
machines now used for concentrating in said mill of said company, and 
the produce therefrom, less thirty-five dollars per ton, shall be used and 
appropriated to the payment of such machines, until the said sum of 

is paid to the party of the second part. And it is mutually agreed 
by the parties hereto that if the said machines should not prove satisfac- 
tory to the party of the first part, he may at his option return the same 
by properly packing same aa paying the freight on same to Denver, 
Colorado, or Chicago, Ill., and no payment shall be demanded by the 
arty of thesecond part. provided that said machinesare loaded on cars at 
rdsburg, New Mexico, within forty days from the time said machines 
are started in said mill.” 

The power of returning the Frue vanners was thus left entirely with 
the mining company ; but in the final settlement no regard seems to 
have been paid to the letter of the agreement, our agent apparently 
being perfectly satisfied with the fact of machines not being returned, 
and hearing from one of the directors that they were doing exceptionally 
good work ; the members of the company being also known as respon- 
sible men. Now, it seems from the article published by you, and con- 
tained in a circular distributed by makers of Duncan concentrator, that 
in a trial of the two machines at the Carlisle mill in the months of Febru- 
ary and March, the Duncan machines proved vastly superior to the 
vanners. Yet the vanners were never returned by the Carlisle Mining 
Company, and on February 28th three more vanners were ordered from 
Chicago, and on April 7th two more were ordered. Curious result of 
such a test! especially as the vanners are more expensive to buy than 
the Duncan. 

Two points about the test described may be noted. The value per ton 
of concentrations is a little higher for the Duncan than for the vanner. 
Any man who has seen the two machines run will open his eyes at this ; 
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and any one who has seen the vanner run will be scientifically interested 
to find that at last a concentrator has been found that will make sul- 
phurets cleaner than pure. As to amalgam quoted in tests, the vanners 
were not ordered for saving this, as it was expected the amalgamator 
would keep it on his coppers; but even if, through occasional carelessness 
at battery or some special difficulty with ore, amalgam is expected at 
concentrators, we have long ago found that substituting a copper plate, 
having 3-inch riffles across top and bottom for ordinary pulp distributor 
on vanner, made the most effective amalgam concentrator possible to 
conceive, the shaking motion rolling it into small pellets under the riffles 
in a form impossible to lose again. For floured quicksilver, as witness the 
treatmentof pan mill tailings, the vanner can not beexcelled. On globu- 
lar quicksilver, we admit being weak ; it rolls down the belt when too 
large ; but the mill-man who can not save globules of quicksilver without 
a concentrator should direct his attention to some other business. 

We shall be pleased to make a similar agreement as that above men- 
tioned with the Carlisle Company with any mill having stamps, sulphurets 
that will concentrate to a value of at least $100 per ton, and using con- 
centrators of the pan form, in not larger number than the vanners would 
be employed—say from two to five stamps. Yours truly, 

WALTER McDERMOT?, 
reneral Agent, 


THE PHILADELPHIA MEETING OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF MINING 
ENGINEERS. 


Many members of the Institute of Mining Engineers who reached Phila- 
delphia in season availed themselves of an invitation extended to the 
Institute of assisting at the opening exercises of the International Exhi- 
bition. As yet, like all exhibitions on the inauguration day, the electrical 
show is in a state of confusion. We shall take occasion, at a later date, 
to review the latest improvements brought forward. 


THE FIRST SESSION 


of the Institute found a large number of members gathered in the pretty 
little theater of Association Hall. P 
After a few introductory remarks by Mr. John Birkinbine, of the 
Local Committee, Mr. H. W. Smith, Mayor of Philadelphia, extended to 
the Institute a hearty welcome in a happy speech, to which the Presi- 
dent, Mr. J. C. Bayles, editor of the Iron Age, responded. 
Mr. James C. Bayles then delivered 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS, 


in which he turned to the consideration of economic rather than technical 
questions. After speaking in a general way on the causes bringing about 
the periodical recurrence of seasons of depression, he dwelt more par- 
ticularly on the present condition of the iron and steel trades, and fol- 
lowed with the presentation of a subject that has formed the theme 
of many discussions during the past year, but which no one has had the 
courage to allude to in public. Tn view of the importance of the question 
raised, we quote Mr. Bayles’s words: ‘‘It isa deplorable fact that the 
steady decline of prices during the past two and a half years has 
encouraged a disposition to cheapen the cost of production by the use of 
inferior materials. This is, perhaps, an inevitable result of low prices; 
but it is nevertheless mortifying, and however regarded, it is well calcu- 
lated to excite grave apprehensions. If the membership of this Institute, 
standing in controlling or advisory relations to our great metallurgical 
industries, could be instrumental in checking this tendency, the existence 
of which can not be denied or doubted, we should do more to promote 
the best interests of the country than by any other service we could 
render. Americans have in the past had good reason to be proud of the 
high reputation of their manufactures. While other nations have 
sought to reduce the cost of their products even to the extent of debasing 
them, with the sole purpose of making them cheap, the United States 
have been known throughout the world for the honesty of their goods. 
We have not hitherto regarded cheapness as the great end and aim of 
manufacturing, but have striven industriously, and in most cases success- 
fully, to secure the highest utility and adaptability, leaving the 
questions of cost and price as secondary matters. American work- 
manship is, in fact, so highly regarded in many quarters of the 
globe, that to call an article American is to guarantee its 
quality and insure its sale. But with the low range of prices for iron 
and steel, dangerous practices have crept into many branches of trade. 
The veriest trash ever run through a furnace is furnished as pig-iron, and 
commands a market where good iron is refused. Bar iron is made 
from puddled stove plate, and the most inferior grades of wrought scrap 
are made to do duty in mills that once proclaimed with pride the quality 
of their best refined bars. Much of this stuff has sunk so low in the 
scale of quality that manufacturers are ashamed to put their brands 
upon it, and so-called private brands, frequently changed to mislead the 
purchaser, are substituted by dealers. The standards of steel have also 
suffered deterioration, and steel plates, which should be thoroughly 
honest, considering the uses to which they are put, are in.many cases 
made from materials of which those using them have good reason to 
be ashamed. In the cheap railroad axles and car-wheels now going into 
service, the traveling public have grounds for grave uneasiness, and there 
is reason to suspect that, if the railroads were a little less particular than 
they are in the matter of rail inspection, twenty-eight dollar steel rails 
would be worth very little more than the cost. An amusing story, 
illustrating the stringency of the conditions that the railroads 
are seeking to impose upon rail-makers, is told of a Southern 
road. which lately invited bids for a lot of rails that should 
develop 80,000 pounds per square inch tensile strength and bend with- 
out fracture under a drop of one ton weight falling forty feet upon test 
pieces resting on supports three feetapart. One manufacturer, to whom 
the privilege of bidding was offered, replied that he expected to furnish 
steel rails, not boiler-plate, and that he did not care to name a price. 
I have no doubt the railroad people thought it expedient at present 
prices to set their standard high, hoping that, if they failed to get what 
they called for, they would at least get something better than steel rails 
at $28 or less could reasonably be expected to be. ¢ 
‘* When we seek to fix the responsibility for this tendency, we find it 
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shifted from shoulder to shoulder. Naturally the manufacturer blames 
the consumer, and assures us that, as the demand is for cheapness, and 
quality is made a secondary consideration, we must produce cheaply, 
even if quality suffers. This is, at best, an unworthy plea. There are 
scores of manufacturers who refuse to stoop to disreputable methods of 
earning a profit on their goods, and in spite of a competition without 
honor or principle, they maintain their standards of quality, demanding 
and receiving higher prices than those expect who have debased their 
goods. Ido not know that the tendency to lower quality standards as 
prices decline can be checked save by an appeal to self-interest. It is a 
business mistake, and will do more injury to our manufacturing interests 
than can be corrected in years of effort in the opposite direction. Let us 
hope that, before the evil shall have gone too far, conditions favoring 
reform will have succeeded those that have induced so many to adopt 
the short-sighted policy of encouraging the downward tendency of prices 
by debasing their products.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Bayles extended a welcome to the members of for- 
eign technical and scientific bodies, alluding humorously to the dangers 
of their misjudging this country from the exceptional condition it is in 
during the brief period preceding a presidential election. 

Mr. C. Henry Roney, of Philadelphia, was then called upon for a de- 
scription of the 

UNDERGROUND ELECTRIC CONDUITS 

introduced by the American & Philadelphia Sectional Electric Under- 
ground Company. Mr. Roney alluded to the annoyances, the dangers, 
and the heavy expense of overhead wires, stating, for instance, that their 
cost of maintenance per mile ranged. between $20 and $80. The system 
now introducing by the company consists in laying cast-iron pipes, 
built up of sections, in the streets, from 24 to30 inches below the pave- 
ment, providing man-holes at the intersections of streets, about four feet 
in diameter. The pipe is hexagonal in section, and is composed of top 
and bottom sections. Within the pipe are shelves dividing up the area 
into a number of compartments, of which each receives a number of 
wires. These shelves are made of wire, and their construction is such 
that the inconveniences of induction are avoided. The wires are drawn 
through from the intersection of two streets to the next, and by small 
hand-holes any wire can be tapped to be conducted into the houses along 
the line. The largest size of conduits laid, 16 inches wide by 10 inches 
high, has a capacity of 3000 wires, and costs from $5000 to $6000 per 
mile. Such a conduit has been laid in some of the streets of Philadel- 
phia. In Chicago, there are seven miles of a smaller size of conduit, 
which, embodying throughout the latest improvements, has proved 
highly successful. 

In the discussion of Mr. Roney’s paper Mr. N. 8. Keith, of New York, 
spoke with approval upon the methods adopted, and urged the 
importance of the general subject of electrical communication for mining 
engineers and metallurgists. 

The session was closed by the presentation, by Dr. Raymond, of the 
latest decision of the law of the apex, in the Sitting Bull case, Dakota. It 
is to be added to his former paper on the subject, in the form of an} 
appendix, which we shall print in full in a future issue. Dr. Raymond 
closed his remarks by reading the following poem, the humor of which 
will be appreciated fully by those who have followed his thorough dis- 
cussion of an important subject : 


THE LAW OF THE APEX. 


There was a miner in the West, 
And truly wise was he ; 

His head it was the levelest 
That ever you did see. 


Now he had found a silver ledge 
Outcropping to the view ; 

And down he sat upon its edge, 
To muse what he should do. 


This knotty question to decide, 
It was no joke, because 

His reading had been deep and wide 
In all the mining laws. 


The coast of his experience showed 
Full many a gallant ship 

Wrecked on those dangerous rocks, the Lode, 
The Apex, and the Dip. 


Quoth he unto himself, ‘‘ Now, Jim, 
‘**You an’t no saint, I fear ; 

But you just foller that old hymn, 
‘An’ make your title clear!’ ” 


Descending from the summit lone, 
He sought, that miner keen, 

Three friends, Hans Breitmann, Mike Mahone, 
And G. McClellan Green. 


With them he shaped his wily plan : 
Locations three they made ; 

And lo! the claim of every man 
Across the rest was laid. 


First, Breitmann claimed a mineral vein 
According to the strike ; 

But over this was spread again 
The placer-claim of Mike ; 


And, pointing with a skillful aim 
To where the ore was seen, 
Appeared the dangerous tunnel-claim 
Of G. McClellan Green. 
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Then in ejectment Mike brought suit 
To make Hans Breitmann quit 

(And some revolvers they did shoot, 
But nobody was hit). 


The lawyers they explained the law, 
The experts made the facts, 

The judges they said **‘ hum !” and “ haw !” 
And quoted various acts. 


The jury found against Mahone, 
And he retired serene ; 

While Hans was left to pick a bone 
With G. McClellan Green, 


This time, the fight was harder yet ; 
Injunctions filled the air ; 

Old stakes were moved ; new stakes were set ; 
Bold witnesses did swear. 


A model for one side displayed 
The mine in minim size; 

The other side a model made, 
Which looked quite otherwise ! 


The experts brought their biggest books, 
To make the battle hotter— 

Dana, Le Conte, De Beaumont, Jukes, 
Bischoff, Grimm, Groddeck, Cotta, 


Gaetzschmann, Posepny, Burat, Lyell, 
Newberry, Whitney, King, 
Sandberger—and, in short, a pile 
Of almost every thing. 


Stenographers took down the case, 
And made their talent felt 

In jargon written out of place, 
And proper names misspelt. 


To try it without jury’s aid 
Both parties did agree ; 
Because a jury can’t be paid 
With a contingent fee. 


At last twas over ; and the judge 
Declared his final mind : 

He thought the science mostly fudge ; 
The models, very blind ; 


He said that he had seldom heard 
Such learned counsel speak 

(Though plaintiff’s counsel was absurd, 
Because his cause was weak) ! 


In short, he gave to Hans the case ; 
And surely ne’er was seen 

A calmer man in his disgrace 
Than G. McClellan Green. 


With Mike and Hans that night he met 
Their common partner Jim. 
‘Old boy, we’ve fixed it now, you bet !” 
Each partner said to him. 


- 
. 


And when we want to stake our land, 
And own it without fuss, 

‘* We'll come to you, to take a hand, 

‘* And do as much for us !” 


Experts and lawyers, paid in shares, 
Soon looked exceeding grim ; 

For Hans has made, all unawares, 
A previous deed to Jim! 


So thus the prudent miner got 
A title without flaw, 

In spite of every puzzling spot 
That marks the mining law. 


True, when they came to work the claim, 
The ore soon petered out, 

And nothing but the silvery name 
Showed silver was about. 

But ere that time, the famous suit 

‘ Had brought the mine renown— 

Jim sold it to a Tenderfoot, 

And got his money down ! 


THE SECOND SESSION 
was opened by the reading of a paper by Mr. N.S. Keith, of New York, 
on the 
DESILVERIZATION OF LEAD BY ELECTROLYSIS. 
After a brief statement of the general principles involved, which 
have been repeatedly and fully dwelt upon in the ENGINEERING 


AND MINING JOURNAL, Mr. Keith described in detail the experi- 
mental plant built some months ago at Rome, N. Y. Mr. Keith 


simply melts the base bullion in a reverberatory furnace of ten 
tons capacity, without, so far as we understand him, submitting it 
to any refining except skimming it. The consumption of fuel in 
melting ten tons per ten hours is stated by him to be one third of 
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a cord of hard wood. The lead is tapped through a spout having a valve 
within the furnace, running it intoa series of molds hungon an annular 
frame ou a rotating table. The molds, hinged below, are so constructed 
as to furnish thin plates weighing about 7°6 pounds apiece. While cast- 
ing, two copper strips are suspended in them, so that they are cast in the 
plates. Mr. Keith stated that the men are now sufficiently skillful at 
the work to cast ten plates a minute, so that a casting capacity of one 
ton an hour is easily reached. When cool, a muslin bag is drawn over 
them. These anodes are hung upon a frame arranged in concentric 
rings having between them a space of two inches, and holding 276 plates. 
The anode frame is lowered into vats about six feet in diameter, made of 
asphaltic cement and resting ona floor made of the same material. At 
the Rome works, there are 30 of these vats, which have a capacity for 
depositing one ton in every seven days. The cathode frames are built up 
of thirteen rings, two inches apart, placed concentrically, the anode 
frame being lowered in such a way that the rings of plates pass 
between two adjoining rings of cathodes, leaving a space of one inch 
between them. In the center of the frames, is a space two feet in 
diameter. The vats are filled with the electrolyte, holding 600 gallons of 
a solution of acetate of soda, in which is dissolved sulphate of lead. 
Scrapers to brush off the lead and prevent short circuiting pass between 
the anode plates and the cathodes. In order to provide for the necessary 
circulation of the solution, Mr. Keith has an underground system of 
pipes through which the solution is drawn from the vats and pumped 
into an overhead system of pipes, which deliver it back to the vats. 
The current from the Edison dynamo machine passes into one vat 
through the center of the vat by a 1t-inch round copper con- 
ductor, and is carried to the next vat after passing from anode to 
cathode. The dynamo has an electro-motive force at the binding posts 
of from 6 to 7 volts capacity, but in practice from 2} to 8 volts is rarely 
exceeded. The current has been made as high as 1400 ampéres, the pro- 
duction of lead being in exact proportion to the ampéres. A current of 
1000 ampéres enables Mr. Keith to dissulve the lead and deposit it at the 
rate of from 10 to 11 pounds per hour per vat, equivalent to one ton per 
hour The residues, which amount to about one per cent of the base 
bullion used, are worked by melting with nitrate of soda, 
Dr. T. M. Drown was called upon for a paper entitled 


AN EXPERIMENT IN COAL WASHING, 


An attempt to separate coal from its slaty and mineral admixtures 
without the aid of jigging was suggested by the successful use of dense 
in the separation of the mineral components of igneous rocks. In the 
case of coal, it is essential that we have a solution of a specific gravity 
greater than the coal, and less than the mineral or slate associated with it. 
Further, in order that such a solution should be particularly admissible, 
it must be cheap and readily obtainable. Calcium chloride fulfills all 
these conditions, though it is not intended to be approved in the absence 
of —- trial that its use on a large scale would be economically suc- 
cessful. 

The record of experiments on several samples of bituminous coal go to 
show that, on asmall scale in the laboratory, the separation is easily effected 
and is thoroughly satisfactory. 

A sample of coal was crushed so that it all passed through a twenty- 
inch sieve, and it was then treated with a calcium chloride solution of a 
specific gravity of 1°40. After stirring, the greater part of the fragments 
rose to the surface of the liquid and a portion settled at the bottom. The 
results were : 

Sulphur. 
0°8h3 p. c. 
1540 “ 

It was found that the fine dust interfered with the process and pre- 
vented a prompt separation of the lighter and heavier particles. Another 
sample was then put in a 60-mesh sieve after having passed the 20-mesh 
sieve. This coal, freed from dust, gave a prompt separation when treated 
with the calcium chloride solution of a specific gravity of 1°30. 

The results were : 


Lighter portion (91°54 per cent) 
Heavier ‘“ ( 8°46 per cent) 


ulphur. 
79 p. cc. 
1y “ 


Ash. 
Lighter portion (79° per cent) \ , 
Heavier ‘“ (20°95 per cent) 29°84 * ? 
The next table gives results still more in detail : 
I, Fine coal passed through 20-mesh sieve, 2-°10 per cent. 
II. Retained by 20-mesh sieve, ughter than 1°35; specific gravity, 
42°38. 
III. Retained by 20-mesh sieve, heavier than 1°35; specific gravity, 
35°52 per cent. 
IV. Original coal (calculated) : 
I. Il. 
0 930 
19667 
2216 
0°807 
6330 
100-000 100°000 
78°75 80°112 
It will be noted from the above that the fine dust is much poorer than 
the original coal, and could in practice be directly added to the purified 
coal before coking. 
Another series of analyses gave : 
I. Fine coal through 40-mesh sieve, 9°50 per cent. 
II. Retained by 40 sieve lighter than 1°35 specific gravity, 44°60 per 


IV. 
Moisture 
Volatile matter 
Fixed carbon 


100°00 


cent. 
III. Retained ty 40 sieve heavier than 1°35 specific gravity, 45°90 per 
cent. 
IV. Original coal (calculated) : 
I. 


III. 
0°62 
16°57 
51°68 
1°34 
29°75 
100 00 
82°10 
The process tried on a sample of great purity, gave : 
I. Fine coal through 20-mesh sieve, 21°63 per cent. 


JF 
0°638 
18°550 
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II. Retained by 20 sieve lighter than 1‘35 specific gravity, 76°37 per 
cent. 
III. Retained by 20 sieve heavier than 1°35 specific gravity, 2°00 per cent. 
IV. Original coal (calculated) : 
Ill. 
1°02 
11°56 
69°58 
4:40 
13°44 


‘. 
0°760 
19°730 
75'040 
0°766 
3704 
100°00 100:000 
85 22 79127 

In practice, the advantages of this method of purifying coal would be 
its promptness and the cheapness and simplicity of the plant required for 
the separation. As an offset to these advantages, must be put the loss 
of calcium chloride in the liquid adhering to the coal and slate. To 
determine how thoroughly this could be removed by washing, the fol- 
lowing experiments were tried : 611 grams of purified coal were allowed 
to drain 15 minutes, and were then washed six times with 350 cubic 
centimeters, five minutes in each case being allowed for draining. 

From the first washing, 21:90 grams were recovered ; from the second, 
3°49 grams; the third, 0°76 gram; the fourth, 0°17 gram; _ the fifth, 0°15 
gram ; and from the sixth, 0°10 gram were recovered. |The lost amount 
remaining in the coal after the fifth washing is equivalent to 2}: pounds 
of calcium chloride to the ton of coal. The washing would therefore be 
a somewhat tedious process, and would require a series of large tanks. 
The dilute wash waters could be used for subsequent lixiviation until 
they become sufficiently saturated to be still further concentrated by 
heat to the original density. The heat need not be here considered as an 
item of expense, for there is always plenty going to waste about coke- 
works. The effect on the quality of the coke of the small amount of 
chloride of calcium that would always remain in the coal would be 
inappreciable. The ash would be slightly increased, and perhaps there 
might be some sulphur volatilized ; but this is not worth taking into con- 
sideration. 

During the discussion, Mr. John Fulton, mining engineer of the Cambria 
Iron Company, Johnstown, Pa., stated, on the general subject of coal 
washing, that extensive experiments showed that the cost of washing 
preparatory to coking was 23 cents a ton; while the best coking coal, 
which needs no washing, can be obtained at $3v0 an acre in the 
Connellsville District. Oswald J. Heinrich, of Drifton, Pa., insisted 
that the trouble with coal washing in this country, in spite of its 
simplicity, was, that the persons in charge of such works were not 
generally capable of running the works. 

Mr. Frank Firmstone, of the Glendon furnaces, described a new charg- 
ing-bell that has been in successful use for years. It is a modification 
of the Langen charging apparatus. In the absence of the necessary 
sketch illustrating its construction, we must postpone a presentation of 
Mr. Firmstone’s paper for the present. During the discussion, Dr. Ray- 
mond urged that the modern methods of fast driving crowded into the 
background the importance, formerly considered so great, by blast-furnace 
men, of the methods of filling. Messrs. Firmstone, Cook, of Pottstown, 
Platt, of Waterford, and Birkinbine quoted instances showing how great 
an effect upon the working of the furnace apparently unimportant 
changes in the construction and the dimensions of the charging appa- 
ratus may have. 


Moisture 
Volatile matter 
Fixed carbon 


TEMPERING STEEL BY COMPRESSION. 


We have repeatedly a..uded to the method brought forward in France 
by Clémandot for tempering steel by compression. Further details have 
been furnished lately by a report by M. Ad. Carnot to the Société d’En- 
couragement. M. Clémandot’s method consists in heating the metal so 
that it becomes sufficiently ductile and then submitting it during cool- 
ing to a strong pressure. He noticed that this treatment affected the 
structure of the metal in such a way that it acquired properties analo- 
gous to those brought out by tempering. The metal thus obtained differs 
considerably from steel simply cooled, by its finer grain, its greater hard- 
ness, and its greater resistance to rupture, particularly with certain 
grades of pretty high carbon steel. In these respects, it approaches in 
quality steel tempered in water, without being identical with it. It has 
two different effects, almost simultaneously, an energetic and continuous 
compression, and a rapid cooling of the steel. The cooling is caused by 
the contact with the platform of the hydraulic press, and takes place 
much more rapidly than when the same piece is allowed to cool without 
being compressed. Theremarkable results obtained by M. Clemandot are 
explained by the combined action of cooling and compression. The first, 
in its results, resembles the compression effected by hammering or roll- 
ing; the second, the effect of tempering by immersion. It has been 
urged that the piece of steel must be inclosed by a mold into which it 
fits exactly. It is, however, only necessary that the compression act 
upon two opposite faces. A square bar, whether straight or curved to 
horseshoe shape, need only be laid down flat and compressed between the 
two platforms of an hydraulic press. In order to obtain the best results, 
the cherry-hot piece of steel should be as rapidly as possible subjected to 
the pressure settled upon beforehand, ranging from 10 to 30 kilograms 
per square millimeter. : . ; 

While the tempering process by immersion brings about an increase in the 
volume of the steel and a corresponding decrease in its er ypwns the action 
of high mechanical pressure during the entire process of coo ing tends to 
bring the metal back to its original volume or its normal density, thus 
preventing the creation of a state of intermolecular tension noted in 
tempered steel. Actual experiment has confirmed these theoretical 
deductions, so far as the resistance of the compressed steel to stress 18 
concerned. 

A ‘* BLOWER” USED FoR LIGHTING.—At the Cymmer collieries, near 
Cardiff, there is a small gas-works that contains a feature of interest. A 
“blower” of gas is conveyed up the shaft by pipes, and is forced into the 
purifiers attached to the gas-works by a steam-injector. The gas made 
ts forced down the pit by another injector, and is there burnt for use. 
receiver is placed at the pit bottom to separate from the gas the water 

resulting from the condensation of the injector steam. 
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= and the shoe has a large diameter. Such a mortar could hardly 
used for hard quartz, as the screens would be continually in danger. 

Of course, the narrower the mortar, the faster the battery will discharge. 

DOUBLE AND SINGLE DISCHARGE.—In gold mills where battery amal- 
gamation is practiced, the discharge is always single, as one screen will 
discharge the ore as fast as it is amalgamated. In wet-crushing silver 
mills, where the ore is hard, it is also usually single, as the battery will 
discharge from a single screen nearly as fast as the ore iscrushed. At the 
California mill, although the ore is soft, a single discharge is used ; in 
other places, as, for instance, Silver Reef, Bodie, and Tombstone, a 
double discharge gives better results than a single one. Comstock men 
think there is no advantage in a double discharge, as, no matter how soft 
the ore, the water will carry it out of the battery as soon as crushed. 
This, however, is doubtful. In Silver Reef, where 10 tons to the stamp 
are crushed a day, it is unquestionably advantageous to use a double dis- 
charge, and it is extremely doubtful whether power is not always saved 
and the percentage of slimes diminished by this construction. Local 
conditions must decide whether the saving effected is counterbalanced by 
the inconvenience of a double set of sluices and an increased consump- 
tion of screens. 

For dry-crushing mills, a double discharge is necessary ; for the ore will 
not screen nearly so fast as it is crushed. The main point in adjusting a 
dry battery to crush properly is, to make the splash of the pulp as regular 
and as high as possible ; and this is done by dropping the stamps in the 
proper order, so that the material crushed shall be evenly distributed 
in the mortar, and by keeping as little of it as possible under the 
stamps at one time. Where there are three inches or so of ore under the 
stamps, there is no chance for the svlash ; very little pulp passes through 
the screens, and the battery is soon choked and fills up. 

ScREENS.—There are four kinds of screens in use for quartz-mills : steel 
and brass wire, and slot and needle-punched sheet-iron. <A tin screen is 
mentioned in the schedule of a gold mill in California, but the advantages 
are not apparent. For gold mills, the punched-slot screen is the one mostly 
used, though steel wire is sometimes met with; in wet-crushing silver 
mills, steel and brass wire and needle or slot-punched iron are all used. 
The preference seems to be for the brass wire, though steel is now replac- 
ing it. Punched screens are not so much used as formerly. At the Cali- 
fornia mill, they use a horizontal-slot punched screen, which is said to 
correspond to a No. 50 wire. This may be the case when the screen is 
new ; but after it is slightly worn, as the tank sand shows, it certainly 
lets through much coarser pulp. These screens are said to work exceed- 
ingly well, and are the invention of the superintendent of that mill. In 
dry-crushing mills, the brass and steel wire screens are used. 

In gold mills, from No. 5 to 9 slot is the common size ; in silver mills, 
wet and dry-crushing, from No. 40 to 60 wire screens, though the usual 
number is 40. At Bodie (wet-crushing) they use as low as No, 20, and at 
the Manhattan and Eberhardt & Aurora (dry-crushing) they use No, 60. 
No account of any concave screens is included in the census schedules. 

The numbers by which punched screens are known correspond to those 
of ordinary sewing-needles, from which the punches are made. The 
width of the slots in slotted screens is equal to the diameter of the holes 
in a punched screen of the same number. The number of a wire screen 
is the number of meshes to the linear inch. 

SELF-FEEDERS.—The automatic ore-feeders employed are the Hendy, 
Tulloch, Stanford, Victor, and some others, and they seem to be used 
irrespective of whether the battery is a wet or a dry crusher. Out of 272 
reported, 115 used automatic feeders and 154 were fed by hand. 

An automatic quicksilver-feeder, for gold mills, acting on the principle 
of the ore-feeders, is a new feature. It is so connected with the cam- 
shaft that each revolution of a large ratchet-wheel, which can be regu- 
lated to revolve once in one, two, three, or four minutes, as desired, dips a 
small cup into a reservoir of quicksilver, and by a trip of its cam empties 
the contents into a pipe leading to the mortar. The feed is therefore 
regular and practically continuous. 

_PLATES.—Gold mills are usually provided with a copper plate or a 
silver-plated copper plate, which has been amalgamated with quicksilver, 
for the purpose of catching the gold or the amalgam as it comes from 
the battery. This plate is called an apron, and is as wide as the discharge 
of the battery, being sometimes rectangular and sometimes tapering 
toward the sluice. Mill-men seem to differ in regard to the respective 
virtues of the copper and the silver-plated copper plates. Some think 
that the silver plate. after amalgamation, is too ‘‘ hard” to catch the 
amalgam ; others (and these are the majority) prefer it, and its use is 
becoming more general. A silvered plate is much more readily amalga- 
mated and kept clean. 

BATTERY Power.—A<As a rule, the whole mill is run by one engine or 
wheel. The California mill is an exception ; for the battery of 80stamps 
is situated a quarter of a mile from the pan mill, to which the pulp flows 
through a long sluice. The settling-tanks are in the pan mill. 

RocK-BREAKERS.—Blake’s (or some modification of it, for the patent has 
lapsed) is the rock-breaker in use in most mills. Some have none at all, 
the rock either being fine enough for the battery as it comes from the 
mine or ar broken by hand when necessary. Ina few mills, Chinese 
are employed to break rock for the batteries. 

DRYING THE ORE.—In dry-crushing mills, the ore is generally dried on 
cast-iron plates set over the flues of the roaster, where there is one; 
where no roaster is used, the plates are heated by a special fire. The 
Pacific rotary drier is in use in some mills, and it consists of a revolving 
cylinder, through which the ore passes continuously at the same time 
that the heated air from a special fire-place passes through the cylinder 
in the opposite direction. The cylinder is set at a slight angle from the 
horizontal, and acts somewhat on the principle of the Howell furnace. 
This rotary drier seems to work very well, and it certainly produces a 
great saving of labor ; for in drying the ore by the ordinary method on 
plates, it is necessary to turn it over frequently by hand. This mechan- 
ical process of drying, however, fails to utilize the waste heat from the 
roasting-furnace, in case one is employed ; which fact renders the rotary 
drier less profitable than it otherwise would be. 

MorTAR CasTINGS.—Mortars are now almost invariably made in one 
solid casting. The practice of casting them in several pieces, to be 
bolted together, is justified only when great difficulties in transportation 


are to be overcome. If theOnly possible means of conveying machinery 


to a district difficult of access is by pack-train, the separate portions 
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must not be heavier than frora 300 to 350 pounds each. Foundry men, 
in supplying plant for remote districts, as, for example, in Mexico and 
Central America, have shown great ingenuity in furnishing sectional 
castings. This plan is available in the case of many items of mining 
and milling machinery ; but for mortars, single castings are so much 
stronger that piecing should be avoided if at all possible. The strain 
upon a mortar, in case the mortar-bed settles in the least degree irregu- 
larly, requires corresponding rigidity in the casting; and the pieced 
mortars can not be relied upon with confidence, notwithstanding the 
care taken to make them as efficient as the circumstances admit. Of 
some 250 mills from which data on this point were obtained, not one had 
a sectional mortar. 

Drop.—The length of the ‘‘ drop” for dry-crushing batteries is usu- 
ally from 6 to 8 inches, and in wet crushing from 64 to 9 inches. The 
drop for gold-mill batteries is greater than for silver, as it seems that 
more splash is required where amalgamation is carried on in the mortar 
than where it is only necessary to pulverize the rock. The greatest drop 
noted for silver millsis that of the Martin White battery at Ward, 
Nevada, where a 750-pound stamp drops nine inches ninety times a 
minute. 

ADJUSTMENT OF Drop, SPEED, AND WEIGHT OF STAMPS.—Engineers 
have not been able to deduce any general law governing the length of 
drop and the number of drops a minute for a given weight of stamps 
and ore of a certain texture. The fact that in many batteries the weight 
of stamp, drop, and speed are not the best for the kind of ore that is to 
be crushed is admitted. It is, however, much easier to condemn the 
arrangement of a particular battery working on a given ore than it is to 
say exactly what drop and what number of drops would do the most 
work with the least proportionate wear and tear. It is a self-evident 
proposition that the heavier the battery, the greater its drop, and the 
greater the number of drops, the more ore will be crushed. Of course, 
these have their limits in practice. If a 750-pound stamp, dropping six 
inches one hundred times a minute, crushes a given kind of ore at a cer- 
tain rate, fora harder ore a heavier stamp would be required, or a 
greater drop, or more drops a minute, and perhaps all three, in order to 
crush the same amount of ore ina given time. Taking the wear and tear 
into account, it would seem that, if the stamps be made heavier, the 
drop as well as the number of drops should be decreased, in order to keep 
the wear and tear of a battery down to a minimum. The converse of 
this would be true of a lighter one. 

In practice, however, these factors are governed by other considera- 
tions. Suppose a company has 15 tons of ore to be crushed in twenty- 
four hours, and it is intended to put up a battery of 15 stamps, weighing 
700 pounds each, to crush this ore ; it would be much more advantageous 
to build a 10-stamp battery of say 1000-pound stamps (granting that this 
battery would crush the given quantity of ore, which it would probably 
do) ; for the 10-stamp battery would cost about one quarter less, and the 
amount saved in cost of plant would more than compensate for the pro- 
portionate difference in wear and tear between the two, even taking it 
for granted that, in point of fact, the wear and tear of the lighter battery 
would be less per ton of ore crushed. 

It is considered a good rule to put up a heavy battery, no matter what 
may be the character of the ore to be crushed: to give that battery as 
great a speed as possible, say 100 drops a minute ; and to give the stamps 
as long a drop as their weight and speed will permit. Of course, there 
are some limits to be placed on weight, speed, etc. Stamps ought not 
to exceed 1000 pounds in weight, the speed ought not to be over 110, and 
the length of drop not over 8 inches for wet-crushing silver mills. For 
dry-crushing mills, these figures, with the exception of speed, should be 
somewhat less. The greatest speed of any battery reported is 108, in the 
Eberhardt & Aurora mill, in White Pine, Nevada, the stamps weighing 
750 pounds, and the battery being a dry-crusher with 8-inch drop. Gold- 
mill batteries are run at a less speed and with a greater drop, other con- 
siderations than mere crushing power, such as amalgamation, altering 
the usual rules for wet batteries. The Rising Sun mill, in Placer County, 
California, for instance, has, with 800-pound stamps, a speed of 65 and a 
drop of 11 inches—the longest noted. E 

STEAM STAMPS.—A single steam two-stamp battery is reported in Ari- 
zona. Not much progress has been made in the introduction in the far 
West of steam or of air-cushions to increase the force of the blow given 
by the stamp in falling. For the copper ores of the Lake Superior region, 
the steam stamp has been found to be very effective, and it would seem 
that it should be equally so in the case of very tough gold and silver ores, 
although no sufficient tests have yet been made to afford a basis for com- 
parison with the ordinary gravity stamps. The whole question is, of 
course, one of relative economy ; if the first cost, wear, and repairs of the 
steam stamp overbalance its superior crushing capacity, it would not be 
practicable to adopt it. 

THE ORDER IN WHICH THE STAMPS FALL.—The order in which the 
stamps fall has a great influence upon the crushing power of the battery. 
Four orders are in general use, namely: 1-4-2-5-3, 1-5-2-4-3, 1-3-5-2+4, 
and 1-3-5-4-2. Many other orders are used, but they are usually adopted 
through ignorance of the proper order. Mill-men do not agree as to 
which one of the above named four orders is the correct one; it is a safe 
rule to lay down, however, that no one of the five stamps after falling 
should be followed by either of its neighbors. This is the case with the 
second and fourth orders mentioned ; and although they do not give the 
pulp a bad motion, the first and third orders are preferable, and of these 
two the first seems tobe the best. This opinion is borne out by the usage 
in most places, many more batteries dropping in_ the order 1-4-2-0-3, 
although 1-5-2-4-3 is the order in the California mill batteries and many 
others. 

There is generally one cam-shaft for every ten stamps, the second row 
of stamps having their cams so set that no two stamps fall at the same 
instant. : : 

In dry-crushing batteries, it is often customary to give the outside 
stamps a half-inch more drop than the others, in order to prevent the 
pulp from drifting too much to the corners. be 

ROTATION OF STAMPS.—The rotation of the stamp in rising is governed 
by the amount of greaseon thecam and the tappet. Where the cam 
and the tappet are dry, the stamp makes nearly a complete revolution ; 
and where there is much grease, it scarcely revolves at all. From one 
twelfth to one eighth of a revolution is about what the stamp ought to 
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revolve in rising, as this will be sufficient to cause the shoes and dies to 
wear evenly and at the same time D5 of the cam and the tappet being 
well lubricated. The rotation in falling is usually very slight. 

MINERALOGICAL CHARACTER OF THE ORE.—The mineralogical character 
of the ore has considerable influence on the quantity crushed. As a rule, 

uartz ores are more readily pulverized than limestone, which, though 
softer, is less brittle, and oxidized or chloride ores easier than sulphurets. 
The least difficult ore to crush is the Silver Reef sandstone, and the hard- 
est the flinty quartz of some of the Arizona mines. 

AVERAGE NUMBER OF TONS CRUSHED.—In wet-crushing, the number 
of tons pulverized varies from one to five in twenty-four hours, accord- 
ing to the character of the ore, and in SF ones from three quarters 
of a ton to two tons to the stamp. At Silver Reef, however, no less than 
10 tons of sandstone per stamp are passed through a wet battery. This 
rock requires to be disintegrated rather than crushed, the individual 
particles of quartz composing it being small enough to pass through the 
screens without further division. 

AMALGAM CAUGHT IN THE BATTERY.—The data in the schedules in 
regard to the amount of amalgam caught in the batteries of gold mills 
are rather vague. From one third to two thirds of the total amount of 
amalgam saved is caught in the battery, and the usual amount is over 
one half. There is ordinarily little silver saved, except that which is 
alloyed with the gold. Battery amalgamation in silver mills, which was 
formerly common, is now seldom practiced. 

GOLD AND SILVER IN BATTERY AMALGAM.—The gold and silver in the 
battery amalgam of gold mills form from one third to one half of the 
weight of the amalgam ; the more silver the gold contains and the finer 
it is, the more quicksilver does it require for amalgamation. The gold 
bullion from this mixture is worth from $12 to $18 an ounce, showing 
that the proportion of silver in the alloy is very small. Scarcely any 
other metals are found in this bullion with the exception of a little lead 
or copper. The fact must not be lost sight of that in the amalgamation 
of oid that metal is not so perfectly alloyed with the quicksilver as is 
the case with silver, but is merely coated on the outside with a thin film 
of quicksilver, which causes the separate particles of gold to adhere 
together, thereby forming a pasty mass which has the appearance of a 
true amalgam. This is easily eee where the gold is coarse, as the 
particles can be distinctly felt by pressing the amalgam between the 
fingers. In the amalgamation of gold, it is necessary to keep the 
amalgam at a certain consistency. If there is too much quicksilver, it 
will flow too easily and not be caught on the amalgamated copper or 
silver plates ; and if there is not enough, the gold is imperfectly amalga- 
mated, and is carried off in the tailings. 

WEAR AND CONSUMPTION.—Cams last from one year to three years, 
the length of time depending on many things, but principally on the 
care with which the battery is handled. At the California mill, where 
especial pains are taken to keep account of the wear and tear, experience 
shows that the usual life of a cam is sixteen months. Cams usually 
break at the hub, but sometimes the extreme tips break off. It is said 
that in certain European works where the stamp battery has been intro- 
duced it has been abandoned on account of the rapid wear of cams. 
Inappropriate handling only can explain such a result. 

Other things being equal, the length of time that shoes and dies last 
depends upon their dimensions. A frequent replacement of those por- 
tions of the battery causes a serious interruption of work and a rapid 
accumulation of old iron, while the battery is less efficient with old 
shoes and dies than when provided with such as are new or but little 
worn. The usual practice is to employ shoes and dies that will last 
one or two months in wet crushing and from two to four months in 
dry-crushing. 

Shoes wear much faster than dies, because the latter are always covered 
with a layer of rock or pulp, the impact being between the shoe-face and the 
ore. The exact relation probably depends upon the feeding, a thick layer 
of cre protecting the die more effectually than a thin one. From a 
halt to two thirds as much iron is worn from the dies as from the shoes 
ina given time. In many mills, the dimensions of the shoes and dies 
are so selected that they will wear out in the same time, and this plan 
certainly seems commendable, since only a single stoppage is required 
to reset the battery instead of two. Shoes and dies are commonly used 
till their weight is diminished to from 25 to 50 pounds. Occasionally, 
however, they break in the battery, and must then, of course, be 

removed, however little they may be worn. 

The consumption of iron in the battery per ton of ore crushed depends 
on a number of points, some of which are as follows: The material 
employed for the castings chips if too hard and wears rapidly if too soft. 
Steel generally lasts about three times as long as iron. The character of 
the ore is perhaps less strikingly influential on the consumption of iron 
than might have been aah The Comstock ores, for example, are 
usually in a fine state of division as they leave the mine; yet the shoes 
and dies of the California mill do not wear unusually long. The fact is, 

_ that comparatively little of the Comstock ore will pass the screens with- 
out further division, and the large particles are as hard to crush as any 
quartz. The Silver Reef ores, as has already been pointed out, are excep- 
tional. The level of the die surface has much to do with the consumption 
ofiron. Inthe gold mills of California and Colorado, where battery 
amalgamation is practiced, the freedom of discharge is intentionally 
diminished by setting the die surface several inches below the lower edge 
of the screen. The wear of iron is consequently greater in these mills 
than in wet-crushing silver-stamp batteries. The size of the openings in 
the screens, and no doubt also their number, have an influence on the 
wear of the iron corresponding te the work done in reducing the pulp to 
the necessary fineness. Dry-crushing batteries certainly consume less 
iron than wet-crushing batteries per ton of ore crushed, probably because 
in wet batteries the particles of dust are removed from the face of the 
iron as fast as formed, allowing the die to descend immediately upon the 
larger fragments. The modifying conditions are so numerous that accu- 
rate data as to consumption of iron in the batteries can not be given. 

he wear per ton of ore crushed in dry batteries, however, sometimes 
falls a little below one pound per ton, and may average one pound and 

4 quarter, while in wet-crushing over two pounds is not uncommon, and 

a pound and three quarters is not far from the mean. 


























































‘ Screens last from five to thirty days in wet crushing and from seven to 
orty days in dry. The average for both wet and dry-crushing mills is 
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about fifteen days where punched screens are used in wet mills and bras 
wire in dry ; for in wet-crushing the punched screen will last one third 
longer than the brags-wire screen. 


of quicksilver added depends on the quantity of gold in the ore. 
necessary to add quicksilver enough to amalgamate the 


keep it in that pasty condition that causes it to adhere to the copper or 
silver plates. 


in the ore is about the usual quantit 


the quantity of water used in batteries; but some trustworthy data 
show a consumption of from 500 to 700 gallons pertoncrushed. Accord- 
ing to the circular of Prescott, Scott & Co., of San Francisco, each stamp 
requires 10 pounds a minute, which, at the rate of three tons crushed per 
stamp in twenty-four hours, would make 576 gallons per ton. 
mills, however, use much more water. 
to pump it back from the slime-tanks or ponds to the battery. 


in the center, the outer rim being round 
wear a little convex in the center, gradually becoming somewhat con- 
cave toward the outer edge. 
half an inch to one inch. 


mills where the ore is roasted, the ore is removed from the screens by 
means of a screw-conveyor. 
removed in cars, which are placed to catch it as it falls from the battery, 
and is thus carted to the pans. 


tling-tanks is usually from three quarters of an inch to two inches per 
foot ; one inch tothe foot is sufficient, except with very heavy ores, and 
more than two inches is probably never necessary. 
grades are employed, as they often are for 
is not because they 
tion of the apparatus makes it convenient. 
Virginia has a sluice 1200 feet long with an average grade of five eighths 
of an inch. 
been adopted had circumstances permitted ; but the fact that so low a 
grade answers the purposes of a highly successful mill shows that high 
grades are indispensable only with very heavy ores. 
the normal quantity of water fed to the batteries. 
remember, however, that the carrying power of water varies with the 
—- ower of the velocity, and the velocity varies as the square root of 
the fall. 
third power of the fall. 
too, other things being equal, the more complete the separation of the 
pulp from the water or the smaller the quantity of slimes leaving the mill. 
These facts show that a small consumption of water is desirable, and 
indicate, as the most economical practice, batteries with great discharging 
capacity fed withas little water as is compatible with efficient discharge, 
sluices of ample grade, and comparatively few settling-tanks. 


them are 6 feet long by 5 feet wide by 38 inches deep. The pulp gener- 
ally fills them to a depth of about 24 inches, which represents about 3 
tons of dry ore. 
reported being 12 by 15 feet with a depth of 3 feet, and the minimum 4 
by 4 feet with a depth of 32 inches. 


of the millin the form of slimes. 
slimes than those from which it is absent, and of course fine crushing and 
insufficient tank capacity increase the amount of ore that fails to settle 
in the tanks. 
richer in gold than the ore itself. The treatment of the slimes, if they 
are saved in settling-ponds, forms the subject of special manipulation ; 
but there are many mills at which no attempt is made to collect and 
work the slimes. 


is testing the engines of the new water-works at Alleghany City. 


Scotia mines in 1883 was 1,422,553 tons, being an increase of 56,000 tons 
over the production of 1882, and of nearly 300,000 tons over that of 1881. 
The amount of coal exported to the United States last year was 102,755 
tons, being an increase of 3453 tons over the exports of 1882. The largest 
shipments are to Quebec. 
tance, while considerable quantities of coal also go to Newfoundland, 
Prince Edward Island, and the West Indies. h 
were paid out by several coal mining companies of NovaScotia last year, 
and that altogether the number of persons employed in and about the 
mines and in transporting coal by land and sea is about 10,000, The pro- 
duction of iron last year in Nova Scotia was 52,410 tons, an increase of 


from the working of galena contain lead sulphate, sulphite, and oxide, 
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QUICKSILVER USED IN BATTERY.—In battery amalgamation, the amount 
It is 
old and still 
From one to two ounces of quicksilver per ounce of gold 


used. 
WATER USED IN THE BATTERY.—It is generally difficult to ascertain 


Many 
Where water is scarce, it is usual 


SHAPE OF OLD SHOES AND ee wear slightly concave 
or chipped off. Dies usually 


These depressions commonly vary from 
METHOD OF HANDLING DRY-CRUSHED ORE.—In almost all dry-crushing 


Where no roasting is done, the ‘‘ pulp” * is 


GRADE OF SLUICES.—The grade of sluices from the battery to the set- 


Where higher 
short sluices, it 
but because the _ disposi- 
The California mill at 


are necessary, 
It is probable that a somewhat steeper grade would have 


These data apply for 
It is worth while to 


The transporting power of a current, therefore, varies as the 
he slower the current in the settling-tanks, 


SETTLING-TANKS.—Settling-tanks vary in size ; but the greater part of 
A few tanks are made much larger, the maximum 


PROPORTION OF SLIMES.—From 1 to 15 per cent of the ore passes out 
Ores carrying clay produce far more 


Slimes from doré ore are usually poorer in silver and 





ProF. D. M. GREEN, of the Troy Polytechnic Institute, of Troy, N. Y., 


Nova Scotia COAL AND IRON.—The amount of coal raised in Nova 


New Brunswick is the market next in impor- 


It is stated that £300,000 


10,000 tons over the previous year. 


WorKING LEAD FUME INTO LITHARGE AND RED LEAD.—A new proces 
for working lead fume into litharge and red lead has been described in 
the J cae of the Society of Chemical Industry. The fumes evolved 


arsenic and antimony, also lead sulphide, and, when zinc ores are present, 
zinc oxide. The lead fume is mixed with sodium carbonate or hydroxide, 
and roasted. The roasted product is then washed, wheréby sodium 
sulphate and sulphite, and sodium compounds containing arsenic and 
antimony are separated. The lead compounds are converted into lead 
oxide by this treatment. The lead fume may be boiled also with a solu- 
tion of sodium carbonate or hydroxide, lead carbonate and hydroxide 
being formed, while arsenic and antimony are dissolved. The washed 
precipitate is then roasted. In the presence of zinc compounds, they are 
removed by boiling with sulphuric acid. If Jead sulphide be present, it 
is necessary to boil first with a solution of calcium hypochlorite. Sodium 
sulphate is recovered from the liquors after separating arsenic and 
antimony. 


* The word “pulp” is used by mill-men to distinguish pulverized ore, whether wet 
or dry, roasted or raw. 
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THE WALDRON ROTARY ENGINE AS APPLIED TO HOISTING-ENGINES. 


Mr. E. W. Bliss, of Brooklyn, has recently introduced the Waldron 
rotary engine for a variety of purposes, among which its application for 
hoisting and elevator purposes is prominent. Mr. Bliss describes the 
engine as follows: 

The inner portions of the cylinder in which the piston-he.ds revolve 
are woliaaiedl and true toacommon center, while the intervening part 
is shaped to give such a reciprocal motion to the piston-valves that an 
equal transmission of power is maintained at all points of the revolution. 
The piston, Fig. 2, is of cast-iron, slotted radially through its full length 
at four equidistant points, each of the slots being of sufficient capacity to 
receive the piston-valve that travels therein. The opposite slots or 
recesses are connected with each other by means of two holes, into each 
of which is fitted a cylindrical tube. bored from both ends, leaving an 
intermediate portion solid. These cylindrical tubes contain springs that 
bear on the valves, keeping them in contact with the inner periphery of 
the cylinder, the tubes and springs moving reciprocally with the valves. 
Each end of the piston is let into and accurately fitted and secured to a 
cast-iron piston-head, Fig. 3, the periphery of each piston-head and the 
inner periphery of its cast-iron packing-ring forming aground joint. The 
arms of the packing-rings are fitted into recesses in the piston-heads, and 
the ends of the arms are in contact with the periphery of the piston, their 
inner faces being in line with the sides of the recesses of the piston. ‘he 

acking-rings and arms are kept in contact with the ends of the cylinder 
~ means of spiral springs inserted between them and the followers 
screwed to the piston-heads. The four piston-valves that transmit the 
power of the steam travel in the recesses in the piston, between and in 
contact with the arms of the packing-rings. They are of crucible steel, 
and are recessed in sucha manner that only the portions that travel 
between the arms of the packing-rings, and the parts required to form a 
close connection with the piston, are subject to contact. 

The shafts are also of crucible steel, each formed with a flange of 
sufficient diameter to give a broad base, which is fitted into a recess on 
the outside of the piston-head. The bolts or screws that combine the 
piston and piston-heads pass through these flanges, thus in effect making 
of these parts one solid piece, revolving with the packing-rings on a 
common center. A metallic packing, invented for and peculiar to these 
machines, prevents any steam or water that may accumulate between 
the piston-heads and the cylinder-covers from coming into contact with or 
escaping by way of theshafts. Each shaft packing consists of a gun- 
metal cylinder having a uniform internal diameter of sufficient capacity 
to enable it to receive the base of the shaft, the annular space between 
the packing-cylinder and the shaft being filled with asbestos packing, 
compressed by means of a gland screwed on the shaft. The entire pack- 
ing revolves with the shafts, but the packing-cylinders are free to move 
laterally, being kept in contact with the engine cylinder-heads by means 
of spiral springs inserted in the packing-cylinders and bearing against 
the flanges of the shafts. The reversing apparatus consists of an ordinary 
slide-valve somewhat modified to suit the requirements of the engine, 
with which it is combined in a manner as simple as it is compact and 
reliable. This valve starts, stops, and controls the speed of the engine, 
as well as instantly reverses it, even when at full speed. 

While some of these engines, intended for other uses, have a cut-off, 
the one here illustrated works without a cut-off ; but as the leverage 
upon which the steam acts does not vary, the steam naturally expands, 
on entering the cylinder, to a pressure just sufficient to overcome the 
resistance of the engine. The loss from friction is exceedingly light, 
naturally varying according tothe size of engine and the load. When the 
reversing-valve is raised, it opens the lower port, and at the same time 
connects the upper; port and the exhaust-port in the valve-seat, steam 
filling the lower half of the cylinder, and delivering its effective pressure 
on the piston-valve then in position between the upper and lower ports, 
causing the revolution of the engine in the direction indicated by the 
arrow. This valve passes on to the opening of the upper port, and is 
there relieved of its pressure before it meets the incline, which moves it 
toward the center of the piston. Immediately with this escape of steam 
from the first valve, the next following valve, which by this time is in 
position, receives the effective pressure of the steam, and in this manner 
the four valves follow each other. While each piston-valve is transmit- 
ting power, its opposite valve is preventing the escape of steam which 
would otherwise take place between the pistonand that portion of the 
eylinder nearest to it; and while these two valves are doing duty, the 
other two are moving into position to relieve them. The tubes and their 
springs move with the valves. As the illustration shows, theports in 
ihe cylinder lap the eccentric curves, and the pressure on the back, 
front, sides, and ends of the piston-valves is balanced while they are 
moving radially. The recesses in the piston valves, and the clearances 
between their contact sides and the races in the piston, and between the 
arms of the packing-rings, allow free circulation of steam during the 
reciprocal movement of the valves ; but when they have reached the end 
of their inward or outward stroke, they are instantly made steam-tight 
by the steam pressure holding them against their seats. These piston- 
valves are balanced slide-valves, self-adjusting and self-packing. 

Leakage between the piston-heads andthe cylinder ends is prevented 
by the close but light and flexible contact of the packing-rings and their 
arms. Any accumulation of steam in the space between the piston-head 
and cylinder-cover on one side has free passage by means of a pressure- 
balance opening to the corresponding space on the other side, and thus 
the side-thrust which would otherwise take place is avoided. Neither 
the piston nor the piston-heads touch any part of the cylinder, and it will 
be seen from the foregoing description that of all friction surfaces 
required to be kept in close contact the stationary is rigid, and the mov- 
ing is flexible and self-adjusting, and, having alarge reserve of material 
for wear, these engines are and will keep steam-tight. The work- 
ing parts are inclosed in a steam-tight cylinder, and consequently are 
protected from dust and grit. 

Fig. lrepresents aclass of reversible hoisting-engines that are especially 
designed for service on board ships, but they are also applicable for 
hoisting generally. The hoisting-drum is of more than the usual capac- 
ity, _ of a form that combines great strength with the least possible 
weight, 





MINING IN VICTORIA. 


From the first discovery of gold in Victoria to the 31st December of 
last year, there have been raised 52,245,367 ounces, which, valued at £4 
an ounce, gives £208,981,469. The mineral statistics published for pre- 
ceding years have disclosed a steady increase in the annual yields of gold 
in Victoria from the year 1878 up to the end of the year 1882; but the 
statistics for the year 1883 show a falling off in the annual yield, as com- 

ared with the immediately preceding year, of 85,956 ounces, and also a 
arge decrease of 3515 in the mean number of miners employed. Accord- 
ing to the London Mining World, the unfavorable returns of gold raised 
in the past year are due partly to the further exhaustion of the auriferous 
deposits in the older gold-fields, and to a decrease in the yields from 
quartz lodes at Ballarat, Stawell, Egerton, and Dunolly, and also to the 
difficulties encountered in the sinking of shaftsand the opening up of the 
newer-discovered auriferous leads beneath the basalts in the Smeaton 
portion of the Ballarat District. The estimated yields of gold from 
alluvial and from quartz mines since the year 1867, as prepared by the 
mining registrars, were as follows: 

Alluvial. Quartz. Alluvial. 
Ounces. Ounces. | 
secnec ee 1,087,502 597,416 | In 1876... ...... 357, 
9 00.874) = 4877.......... 2 
585,575 | 1878 
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670,752 
691,826 SePaaseneiacs 
Bec o555 vets 


664,360 1882 . ...... 352,078 512,532 

641,806 1 eas 304,666 475,587 
The quantity of quartz raised was 924,430 tons, as compared with 1,027,- 
826 in 1882. The produce in the latter year was £463,463, and in the 
former £440,686. The quality of the ore dealt with in the Sandhurst 
District has improved, and the yield from Ballarat and Ararat has fallen 
off very much. In the Gippsland District, the quantity has been 
comparatively small. The quantity of wash-dirt puddled or sluiced 
during the year 1883, as compiled from the returns made by certain 
companies and individual miners, was 826,829 tons 10 cwt.; and the 
yield therefrom 76,353 oz. 1 dwt. 11 grs., or an average of 1 dwt. 20°32 
grs. per ton. Information has been obtained respecting the crushing 
of 6221 tons 3 cwt. of cement during the year 1883, which yielded 1655 
ozs. 12 dwts. 18 grs. of gold, or an average of 5 dwts. 7°74 grs. a ton. 
The number of miners employed in the alluvial mines was 17,543 in 1883, 
and 14,078 in quartz mining, or a total of 31,621. It will be seen that in the 
last quarter of the past year there was a decrease of 5269 in the number 
of persons employed in auriferous alluvial and quartz mines, as compared 
with the last quarter of the previous year. In alluvial mining, the 
decrease in the number of men employed in 1883, as compared with the 
last quarter of the preceding year, was 3470, while in quartz mining the 
decrease was 1799. There is also a decrease of 3515 in the mean number of 
miners employed during the year 1883, as compared with those employed 
during the year 1822; the respective numbers being 33,931 and 37,446. 
The number of Chinese engaged in mining operations in Victoria con- 
tinues to decrease. Onthe 31st of December, 1883, the number was 6387, 
or 887 less than the number employed at the same date in 1882. The 
decrease in the number of miners in the past year is caused by the 
gradual exhaustion of some of the older workings of the gold-fields, 
Dividing the value of the gold raised, according to estimates made by the 
mining registrars and that purchased in Melbourne from private holders 
by the Royal Mint, banks, etc., among the mean number of miners 
employed in the year 1883, the average per man is £95 6s. 3°51d. The 
average earnings per man in 1880 were £81 1&s.; in 1881, £95 11s.; in 1882, 
£95 19s.; and in 1883, £95 6s. The employment of steam machinery 
is on the increase, and the estimated value of the machinery is now 
£1,897,129, as against £1,953,466 in the previous year. The deepest mines 
appear to be those of the Sandhurst District, 1306 feet, and there are now 
1698 gold leases in force, and the revenue derived from the treasury from 
these workings has amounted to £21,644. In 1883, 171 new mining 
claims were registered, having 3,936,990 shares, and a nominal capital of 
£2,262,292. This is a striking decrease, as compared with the past three 
years. In 1881, for example, 448 companies were registered with a — 
tal of £6,647,838. No silver was raised in Victoria during the year. T 
raisings of other metals were as follows : 94 tons of tin, 381 tons of cop- 
per, 35 tons of antimony, but no lead ore; 12 tons of iron ore were raised, 
and 428 tons of coal. The mineral strength of Victoria therefore lies 
entirely with its gold, and this, we regret to see, is falling off. There 
are only 11 smelting-furnaces in the colony, of the estimated value of 
£22,190. 
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A MACHINE FOR MINING CoAL.—The Eagle Works, of Norristown, are 
engaged in making a machine for mining bituminous coal, which is the 
invention of Benjamin F. Asper, of Pittsburg. The machine is nearly 
completed, and will be exhibited to the public some day next week. It 
is calculated to do the work of thirty men, and will be run either by 
steam or electricity. Mr. Asper some years ago invented a machine for 
the same purpose, and brought it into practical use. His patent was pur- 
chased by the Hercules Mining Company, among whose members were 
James G. Blaine, at that time a United States Senator ; General William 
Mahone, of Virginia; Senator Davis, of West Virginia; General James 
A. Beaver, of Pennsylvania, and others. It is considered probable that 
the improved machine will be taken by the same company. 


ALUMINIUM AND ALUMINIUM BRONZE.—At a recent sitting of the Glas- 
gow Physical Society, Professor Jamieson communicated the result of 
his researches upon the electric qualities of aluminium. The metal was 
nearly pure, its density 2°786, its electric resistance 1°96 times that of pure 
copper wire of the same length and diameter. For wires of equal length 
and weight, the resistance of aluminium is a little less than that of pure 
copper. The addition of asmall quantity of aluminium to copper largely 
increases both the mechanical and the electrical resistance. The first 
experiments furnished specimens in which the electric resistance was 
twenty-five times as great as that of pure copper. Such an alloy would 
be very useful in the manufacture of resistance coils. On account of its 
lightness, pure aluminium wire might often be found desirable in mili- 
tary telegraphy. 
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Fig. 1.—Hoisting and Elevator Engine. 
THE WALDRON ENGINE. 
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FURNACE MILL, AND FACTORY. 


The urnace at Appleton, Mich., has gone out of blast, to remain so until the 
market brightens up. On the other hand, the Fox River furnace at Depere 
nning full blast. 

Fhe Bower-Barff process is to be introduced in Cincinnati. 

At the Spang Steel and Iron-Works, Sharpsburg, Pa., a Pernot seven-ton steel 
» ting-furnace is coming down, only to be replaced by a 14-ton Siemens open- 

arth furnace. 

Shoenberger & Co., Pittsburg, are about to begin tearing down the smallest of 
heir two blast-furnaces, and in their place to build a large one that will cast 
aily about 100 tons of pig-iron, which is to be used for steel making. In the 
mill, a new train of nail plate rolls have been erected, in order to make a soft 

grade of low carbon all steel for nails. 

The Roberts furnace, at Allentown, Pa., after being idle a year, is to resume 
operations. 

The plate mill and heating-furnace of the Burgess Steel and Iron-Works, 
Portsmouth, Ohio, has been started, and the puddlers and entire mill are on in 
full force. 

There were rolled at the Spang Steel and Iron-Works, Pittsburg, two steel 
plates, each 25 feet in length, 84 inches in width, and five eighths of an inch 
thick. The ingots weighed 4750 and 4725 pounds. The rolling occupied the 
train less than half an hour. The plates are said to be the heaviest steel plates 
ever rolled in Pittsburg. They are to be shipped to San Francisco. The same 
train recently rolled a plate 12 feet by 111 inches by three eighths of an inch. 

A number of applications have been filed at Harrisburg, Pa., for charters for 
what are termed hydro-carbon companies. The gentlemen interested are the 


same as those who secured natural gas company charters throughout the western | 


part of the State, namely, Eben Crawford, Emlenton : M. C. Treat, East Brady ; 
Frederick W. Crawford, Emlenton; A. Blakely and A. M. Blakely, Pittsburg. 
The applications filed on the 27th ult. at the State Department are for the Johns- 
town Hydro-Carbon Company, of Cambria County ; Cambria Hydro-Carbon 
Company, of Cambria County: Millvale Hydro-Carbon Company, Cambria 
County; Altoona Hydro-Carbon Company, of Blair County: Huntingdon Hydro- 
Carbon Company, of Huntingdon County. The capital stock of each company 
is one thousand dollars. It is understood that like companies will be chartered 
in all the northeastern counties within the next few days. 

The pig-iron business in Pittsburg, Pa., is at present in a very unsatisfactory 
condition, owing to the depressed state of the iron trade. For about seven 
months, six furnaces have been idle, with no fixed date when they will be blown 
in. ‘The restriction of these furnaces is an aggregate of 700 tons each day, 
while the amount produced daily reaches about 1200 tons from nine furnaces— 
four of the Bessemer, at Bessemer station ; two of the Eliza ; one of the Lucy ;: 
one of the Isabella ; and the Clinton Furnace. The stock in hand at these fur- 
naces will not go beyond 3000 tons, which may be considered a small amount to 
be at one furnace that has an output of 100 tonsa day. The sales of pig-iron 
can not be said to amount to any thing, for the simple reason that all the blast- 
furnaces in the country are connected with mills ; consequently there is very lit- 
tle made for the run of the market here. Still there are small lots of foundry 
iron selling, but that will not amount to 1000 tonsa month. If pig-iron could 
now command the price that it did at this time last year, it would leave about 800 
tons a day for tne market as the present running of the mills ; but until a change 
in the business takes place, the furnaces now out will remain so for some time. 
The work of those in blast is managed with great economy. Recently the Lucy 
and Isabella furnace companies have dispensed with nearly 100 men. The 
Shoenbergers, of the Juniata Iron-Works, are about to tear down one of their 
blast-furnaces, which is to be replaced by a larger one. 

Gouverneur Paulding, Gouverneur Kemble, Peter Kemble, and James N. 
Paulding, composing the firm of Paulding, Kemble & Co., of No. 30 Broadway, 
New York, former proprietors of the West Point Foundry at Cold Spring, have 
made an assignment to Charles J. Nourse, Jr. The firm prefers the National 
Bank of the Republic for whatever amount may be due to it, and preferences are 
given to the following individual creditors of James N. Paulding : his wife, Emily 
P. Paulding, National Bank of the Republic, Solomon H. Kohn, of New York, 
and the First National Bank of Fishkill Landing. 

Fire on August 30th destroyed the works of the Marshall Car-Wheel and Foun- 
dry Company, at Marshall, Texas. The loss is $100,000 : insurance, $22,000. 


LABOR AND WAGES, 


The coal miners of Colorado and New Mexico have met at Pueblo to organizea 
union. 

The managers of the Lackawanna Iron and Steel Company have resolved to 
reduce the wages of all the company’s employés 15 per cent on the Ist of October, 
and have sent out notices to that effect. The reduction will apply to the salaries 
of the officers as well as to the wages of the ordinary workmen. The company 
employs nearly three thousand men. Next October, the men will be paid 25 per 
cent less than they received in October of last year. The works have not been 
idle at any time during the year except when they were shut down for repairs. 

Absalom Bowser, who was convicted of murder in the second degree for killing 
Obadiah Haymakes during the Murraysville gas-well riots last November, was 
refused a new trial at Pittsburg, on August 30th, and was sentenced to pay the 
cost of prosecution and to uudergo ten years’ imprisonment in the Western Peni- 
tentiary. The trial of the other defendants will be taken up early next montb. 

A dispatch to the New York Tribune, dated Pittsburg, September Ist, says: A 
new element of excitement was added to the strike of coal miners in the river 
district to-day. One of the early trains to the fourth pool had on board a large 
party of Hurgarians. They were put off at Courtney station, and at once taken 
to the Garfield mines, and put to work in the places of the men who had quit 
work. The campers on the opposite side of the river were taken by surprise. No 
attempt has ever been made before to introduce Hungarian labor into the Pitts- 
burg districts, and they did not expect that any thing of the kind would be 
attempted now. They held a long consultation and decided to establish a new 
camp to-morrow near the Garfield mines to compel the Hungarians either to live 
underground or leave the district. Their introduction at this time is regarded as 
unfortunate on all sides. Many persons predict that unless they are removed it 
will be impossible to prevent a riot. The operators say that they are entitled to 
protection under the law, and that, unless the men soon return to work, Hun- 
garians and negroes will be employed in all the pits. Thecampers did not disturb 
the mines today. They devoted their attention to the men at work in Empire 
pit, but met with no success. Many left the camp last night to escape the raid 
that was promised for to-day. The sheriff did not put in an appearance, however, 
and to-night the whole body returned. They seem as determined to hold out as 
they were three weeks ago, when the siege was begun. 

Grand Master Workman Powderly and a committee were in session all day at 
Philadelphia, September 1st, receiving credentials of delegates to the Knights of 
Labor Convention that begun on the 2d. About 200 delegates are expected, 
including representatives from New Orleans, New York, New Jersey, Alabama, 
Denver (Colo.), Memphis (Ala.), Massachusetts, Maine, and other points in the 
South and West. Among the subjects to be considered are insurance co-opera- 
tion, foreign organization, and extending the operations of the order into new 
fields, especially in the Southern States. 

The 14 and 18-inch and the Belgian trains, in the Albany & Rensselaer Iron 
and Steel Company, at Cohoes, New York, were started up September Ist. They 
bad not been run for some time, owing to the depressed state of the iron trade. 
The men started to work, agreeing to accept a reduction of 10 per cent from 
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former prices. The starting up of other departments will soon follow. Super- 
intendent Hunt says he is pleased that the men can see the benefit of accepting a 
reduction, and he will now make an effort to get orders so that the works can be 
continued right along. This gives employment to hundreds of men who have 
been idle. The Bessemer Steel-Works also started up to-day, but the reduction 
does not affect the men here. It is not known, however, at what moment a 
reduction will come to shut down the works again. 

A dispatch to the New York Tribune, dated Wheeling, August 31st, says: The 
relations between the owners of the iron mills in this district, about twenty in 
number, and their workmen, have been somewhat strained for some time, and 
may now be said to have reached acrisis. The principal difficulty arises from 
the substitution of steel for iron in making nails and sheet. Recently, 200 men 
in the furnace department of La Belle mill, in this city, were summarily dis- 
charged. Prior to that time. forty puddlers were discharged from the Riverside 
Mill. Both of these milJs make nails. Yesterday, the tna Sheet-Lron Works, 
at Atnaville, across the river, discharged twenty puddlers and their assistants, 
about sixty in all. Last evening, a convention of delegates from all the lodges of 
the Amalgamated Association in the district met in this city. The proceedings 
were secret, but it was resolved that workmen in all departments should stand 
by the boilers. The nailers will demand 20 per cent extra for cutting steel nails, 
and possibly mill-owners will be required to sign yearly contracts with their 
men. It is scarcely possible that a strike can be averted, though, as yet, no defi- 
nite course of action has been publicly announced. A strike would now be a 
grave blow to the industries of this section. 

A Cincinnati dispatch to the New York Times, dated September 1st, says : The 
trouble between the Hocking Valley Coal Company and its striking miners is the 
outgrowth of an old and stubborn opposition on the part of the miners to any 
innovations on the old methods and scale of prices. The Hocking mines are made 
up of veins of coal from nine to thirteen feet in thickness. Instead of working on 
their hands and knees or in a bent position, the miners stand upright in great 
chambers, whose upper walls can only be reached by ladders. But notwithstand- 
ing this advantage, the Miners’ Union has always insisted on a uniform scale of 
prices for the entire State, and the thick veins of coal in the Hocking Valley have 
benefited the miners, and not the operators or the public. 

The Columbus & Hocking Valley Company is a strong corporation with several 
million dollars capital, and is closely associated with the Columbus, Hocking 
Valley & Toledo Railroad Company. The thickness of the coal veins in the 
Hocking region makes it possible to introduce drills and other machinery, by the 
use of which one miner can do the work that has heretofore been done by two. 
Some three months ago, the coal company determined to make the issue with its 
men and work its mines by improved processes, let it cost what it might. It 
knew that the fight on the part of the men against the innovation would be 
the bitterest and most determined ever seen in the Ohio coal-fields, and made 
preparations accordingly. ‘The first move was to empty the mines. For this 
purpose, areduction was ordered of from 70 to 60 cents a ton for mining. The 
result was as anticipated. The miners, drivers, andevery body else went out on 
a strike. The men supposed it was to be a strike of the usual kind, and borrowed 
little trouble on account of it. Had they penetrated the purposes of the company 
and the magnitude of the issue, their course would have been different. 
The mines cleared, the company at once put in the new machinery and 
set it safe in position before the move was understood by the strikers. Then 
green men were taken to the mines on special trains, guarded by Pinkerton 
police armed with Winchester rifies. The first move of the miners was to drive 
out the Pinkerton men by legal measures. Thev were charged with usurping 
the duties of constables, but they evaded the charge by giving special bonds. 
Then the company won to its side the ‘*bank” bosses, without whose direction 
the green hands could not do any thing. As the deceived strikers who were out 
of the mines began to come to want, they saw that the mines could be run 
without them. Hardly had tbis startling truth dawned on them, when the 
company brought suits to eject them frcm their houses. The strikers saw that it 
was starvation or emigration, and became desperate. Then followed the assault 
on the renegade ‘‘ bank” bosses on their way home from the mines, the stoning of 
the train loaded with imported laborers at Carbon Hill, the attack on the guards 
at Buchtel, and now this final organized appeal to violence by these men, whoare 
goaded to madness by being driven from labor and bome. They bave a certain 
degree of sympathy, and all the more because they a re figbting against the inevi 
table. The disturbance culminated at;half past one o’vlock Sunday morning by an 
attack of armed strikers, variously estimated at from 75 to 100, resulting in the 
instant killing of one guard and the wounding of two others. It is known that 
quite a number of the attacking party were shot, but it is impossible to ascertain 
their names. Until recently , Snake Hollow bas been guarded by thirty-five Pink- 
erton guards ; but a few days ago they were transferied to other points and their 
places filled by guardsfrom Logan and that neighborhood, twenty-two in number, 
armed with breech-loading shot-guns and a brace of revolvers apiece. At the time 
of the attack, but seven guards were on duty. They gave the alarm and opened 
fire. The rest of the guards rallied, and for ten minutes a continuous fire was 
kept up. More than 1000 shots were exchanged, and the strikers were at last 
driven back. 

Governor Hoadly and others, who have been making an inspection of the 
mining situation in the Hocking Valley, returned to Columbus September Ist. 
The governor says the situation is perplexing, and of a threatening character. 
Be thinks, with the men in their present temper, that it will be some time before 
the struggle is over, unless the operators should determine to make some conces 
sions. He made a personal visit to the mines, with the hope that the situation 
would prove to be such that there would be no necessity for sending troops. In 
this, however, he was disappointed. At five o’clock, September Ist, he honored 
the requisition of the sheriff for troops, and sent three companies to the most 
critical points, being Longstreth, Snake Hollow, and Sand Run. On the way to 
Columbus, the governor bad a request for two more companies at Longstreth, two 
at Murray City, and twoto guard the property of the Hocking Valley road and 
its bridges in the valley. He, however, refused to send more troops to-night, but 
ordered several companies to be in readiness to go to morrow afternoon should 
they be needed. At the two latter places, they feared an attack to-night. 
When the governor left Logan for a trip to the mines this afternoon, he tele- 
graphed to all points that he wished to consult with the leading miners, and at 
some of the places, on the arrival of the train, there were as many as 500 idle 
miners who had gathered to hear what he bad tosay. At Nelsonville, there were 
between 600 and 700 men present, with carriages and a band, to escort the gov- 
ernor to the public square for the purpose of having him make a speech. They 
bad appointed a committee earlier in the day to ask auumber of questions, as 
the governor proposed, and they made it quite interesting. The appeal of the 
governor was for the observance of order, and the importance of their doing 
their part in this matter. It was at this point that he ordered the troops to the 
places named, and the miners were not very well pleased at this move, as they 
had ‘i? the governor would not make such an order unless he was forced to 
doso. In reply to the demands of the sheriff for men, be expressly stipulates 
that they shall be used only for the purpose of protecting life and property. This 
is thought to indicate that they will not be allowed to remain asa mere guard 
for the coal and railroad companies. 

A Pittsburg dispatch, September 3d, suys: Since the advent of Sheriff 
Chambers, the aspect of affairs at Coal Center hes ccmpletely changed. His 
method of dealing with the strikers is so entirely different frcm that of the otber 
officers that be bas won the strikers completely over, and it is believed that 
before the clcse of another week the men will return to their hc mes. The practice 
of stopping non-union men on their way to wo1k is practically a thing of the 
past, and more men are at work than at any time for weeks. The only trouble 
to be feared is the introduction of Hungarian miners. The small party that 
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arrived at Courtney on Monday has gone to work in Neel’s mines. This has 
caused considerable bad blood, and the men say there will be lively times if any 
more importations of the same kind come to the Monongahela Valley. The 
miners despise the Hungarians, and there is no telling what they might do ifa 
movement to fill their places with that kind of labor was inaugurated by the 
operators. An attempt was made to establish camps at Courtney and Coal Bluff 
to-day, but they proved failures, as all told there were not twenty-five men in 
the two camps. ; 

The miners in the Ohio Central region along Sunday Creek went out on 
September Ist on the pretext of not getting the September advance. It is 
expected that they will join the Hocking Valley strike, being adjacent to that 
region. 





COAL TRADE NOTES, 


COLORADO. 
The anthracite breaker at Central Butte has been leased to the Colorado Fuel 
Company. ‘ciel 


The non-union men at Longstreth, Sand Run, Murray City, and Nelsonville are 
working harmoniously, and are daily increasing their production. The aggre- 
gate output of these mines is 75 cars of lump coal a day, making fully 1000 tons 
as a daily output. Mine No. 23, at Buchtel, will go into operation this week, 
when 20 cars more will be added to the vutput. So it may be safe to figure on 
100 cars lump coal as a daily output of the non-union mines. / 

With the Buchtel mine and the No. 7 mine at Straitsville started, the syndicate 
will have four mines in operation on the non-union basis, at 50 cents a ton, which 
mines, when run to their capacity, will make an output of 140 cars lump coal a 
day. The Columbus & Hocking Coal and Iron Company will then have all the 
mines in operation it desires until the iron trade revives, when one or two other 
mines for furnace use will be started. The syndicate managers say that four 
mines will be all they will operate this winter in any event, as their trade can be 
fully supplied with this number of mines. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
ANTHRACITE, 


The fire at Buck Ridge Colliery has been located in No. 8 gangway, and three 
pumps are now forcing water into it. It will take at least eight months to 
fully extinguish the fire. Over 300 men and boys are idle, and the damage will 
be over $80,000. 

The Pennsylvania Coal Company’s new Cooper shaft, at Port Blanchard, is 
going down at a highly satisfactory rate, having reached a depth of 270 
feet, and it is anticipated that about 70 feet more will open up the first workable 
vein. This will require about nine weeks’ more rapid operations. At this shaft, 
a new breaker will be erected to prepare for market the anthracite mined from 
beneath the Carey and Abbott farms and contiguous properties under lease to 
the company. At present, some of the coal mined under these properties is 
drawn over one mile in the gangways to reach a surface opening, and this extra 
labor will be obviated by the new shaft, and also new veins that can be profitably 
worked will be opened up by the orifice. The breaker will be supplied with the 
latest improved machinery. . : 

The East Boston colliery will soon be operated by the new first motion engines 
of large size lately put on the plant. ; 

The Susquehanna Coal Company has decided to erect the new breaker at the 
Newport colliery by day work, and therefore no contract will be awarded. 

The Lehigh Valley Coal Company’s No. 5 shaft has already attained a depth 
of over three hundred feet, and is going down at the rate of about two feet a 
day. ‘The new breaker is now framing, the foundations being prepared. 

The labor of putting down the air-shaft of the Black Diamond colliery, at 
Luzerne Borough, does not prove to be so precarious as was the case when the 
main opening was put down by Mr. Hutchinson. The quicksand is not as 
treacherous, and better modes of operation are in use. ; 

Every thing is moving along swimmingly at the Pettebone shaft on the Kings- 
ton flats that the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Coal Company is putting 
down. The air-shaft has been commenced at a point near the main opening. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Coal Company will soon enlarge the 
shaft at the Diamond tolliery, in the upper region, from the dimensions twelve 
feet by twelve feet to twelve feet by twenty-four feet. The work is to be let by 
contract and bids are advertised for. 

Some months ago, the Butler Coal Company rented some workings at Carbon- 
dale and prepared to operate them for allthey were worth. The coal proves to 
be of such an inferior Guality, and it is attended by such a heavy cost to bring it 
= surface, that the company has suspended work and will close up store and 
colliery. 

For one of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal Company’s collieries, a mammoth 
drum was cast a short time since at Pottsville. It is fourteen feet long, nineteen 
feet in diameter at the center, and twelve feet six inches when put together. 
Eight men labored five weeks to prepare the mold, and each part weighs 32,000 
pounds. 

The lowest royalty that is paid for coal in the Wilkes-Barre region is said to 
be one shilling a ton, and that is received by Kingston parties. One man in 
the Lackawanna region receives but two cents a ton for his coal that is brought 
to the surface by the Delaware & Hudson Coal Company. Strong efforts are 
making, we are informed, to break the lease first referred to. 


NATURAL GAS. 


A company has been organized that put the drill into operation about two 
miles back of Emsworth, Pa., on the Pittsburg, Fort Wayne & Chicago Railroad, 
in search of either gas or oil. 



























GENERAL MINING NEWS. 


ARIZONA. 


Ray.—The company has found it necessary to put up a new furnace. The 
old one will not do the work required of it. This will probably occasion another 
delay in the starting up of the Ray works. 


COCHISE COUNTY. 


It is understood that Ward Priest will begin shortly the work of concentrating 
the tailings at the Watervale mill, Tombstone, if he can lease the water-works 
engine from the city council. As the engine is idle, and brings in at present no 
revenue to the city, there would seem to be no good reason why the lease should 
not be made. 

GRAHAM COUNTY. 

Arizona CoprpeR.—For the week ended August 16th, the company shipped 
109,020 pounds of black copper. 

PIMA COUNTY. 


QuIJoTOA.—The water question has been practically settled. The company’s 
well encountered an abundant supply at a depth of 466 feet, in a stratum of wash- 
sand and gravel. The present well was sunk only to prospect for water. A 
double-compartment shaft or well will be sunk and heavy pumps employed to 
raise the water. Mr. Lyle, on his return to San Francisco, will consult with the 
directors relative to the erecting of a mill. He inclines to the belief that no steps 
will be taken in this direction until the Peerless tunnel No. 1 enters the vein—a 
contingency that may require a month or six weeks’ more time. Power-drills are 
to be used henceforth in developing and working the mines, 


CALIFORNIA. 


May Lunpy.—The mine has been attached by the following-named persons : 
Rosenwald Coblentz & Co., between $12,000 and $12,000 ; George W. Penter, 
$7400 ; Donnelly & Hunewill, from $1200 to $1300 ; also miners’ and mechanies’ 
liens to the amount of some $13,000 have been levied. 


MONO COUNTY. 


BoDIE CONSOLIDATED.—In San Francisco, an important mining stock suit has 
been brought before Judge Hunt. S. Mann sues the Bodie Mining Company for 
$92,625, money of which the plaintiff claims he was defrauded by the defendants 
by an irregular stock transaction. Mann avers that he was owner of 6500 shares 
of Bodie Consolidated, the certificates standing in the names of different persons. 
In August, 1883, an assessment was levied on the stock. Mann tendered the 
amount due on the assessment, but the Bodie Company refused to receive it. On 
the 21st of January last, the plaintiff went to the company’s office, presented his 
certificates, and demanded that they issue new ones in his name. The company 
refused and still refuses to receive the certificates or acknowledge their validity. 
The stock, which was worth $14.25 a share, was then sold by the company for 
$92,625, of which Mann received no part or interest. 


SIERRA COUNTY. 


Sierra Burres.—Superiotendent Preston has signified his intention of letting 
a contract for the burning of 100,000 bricks to be used in the building of 
cblorination-works at the lower mill. Having come to the conclusion that it 
would pay them to save the sulphurets, the company placed Frue vanners in 
the new mill. 

YounG AMERICA.—Charles Hendel has been surveying for a mill-site at the 
Young America mine. There is enough ore in sight already at the mine to 
warrant the owners in putting up a mill. They are pushing along the develop- 
ments underground as rapidly as possible, and intend to have the mill erected 
before snow flies. 

COLORADO. 
BOULDER COUNTY. 

Concentration works with the Rouse tables are to be erected in West Boulder, 
near the railroad. 

SMUGGLER.—A vein of rich ore fully afoot thick has been struck. The men 
had been working off the vein, and concluded to drift to one side, and had gone 
only a few feet when the above body was struck. 

CLEAR CREEK COUNTY. 

The Silver King Concentrating-Works at Montezuma burned last week. 

There seems to be some probability of a smelter going up at Empire. 

The Big Chief mill, at Empire, has been started up, and is running to its full 
capacity—50 stamps. 

CUSTER COUNTY. 

BULL-DoMINGO.—A special correspondent of the Denver Tribune-Republican 
reports : Three shifts, of six men each, are engaged upon the main working- 
shaft, which is to be extended from the 350-foot level to the 500-foot level. 
This shaft is 16 feet by 9 feet, so as to be adapted to three lines of cages, and is 
the same as the original plan of Mr. Callahan, who supervised the workings 
down to the 350-foot level. Three shifts also are put upon the winze, between 
the 450-foot level and the 550-foot level, as also a body of stopers at the ore- 
body found at the 450-foot stope. The great impediment is the difficulty of 
getting out the ore that has been developed by the recent workings, and which 
will be overcome whenever the main shaft is extended 200 feet, and a level run 
northward to the ore-body. The capacity of the main hoister is about 150 tons in 
twenty-four hours, while with the small engine in use at the head of the winze only 
about one third that amount can be secured daily. The output is about thirty 
cars of ore a day, and thirty-six of waste, and the capacity of each car about 
1500 pounds. The ore is shipped directly from ore-bins to the concentrator ; and 
as the machine has a capacity daily of about double the amount received, it can 
be run only on half-time, until the dead-work now undertaken is complete, which 
may require several months’ time, or probably 130 days. 

The shipments by rail of concentrates and assorted ore from Silver Cliff 
amount to about ten or twelve cars a week. Of this amount, the Bassick mine 
supplies not far from six cars, and the rest is from the Racine Boy, the King of 
the Carbonates, the Bull, Polonia, Humboldt, Leavenworth, and a few re-concen- 
trates, with assorted lots from various dumps worked on lease. The workin 
about Rosita are confined, so far as shipping lots are concerned, to the Humboldt, 
Leavenworth, and Polonia, although considerable effort is making to realize on 
other properties, and much of the assessment-work is done in the way of leasing. 

FREMONT COUNTY. 


GREEN MowuntTAIN.—A contract has been let for breaking ore by the ton in the 
Green Mountain mine. Hereafter all roasting will be done at the mine, where 
wood in abundance can be had for the cutting, besides making a considerable 
saving in the weight of the ore. The company expects to have enough ore mined 
and roasted to enable it to start the smelter in thirty days. 

GUNNISON COUNTY. 

FOREST QUEEN.— Work has begun on the concentrator. 

HINSDALE COUNTY. 


ARGENTA FALLS.—This company has twenty-one men at the mine and ten at 
the mill. The machinery is partly in and getting into place. The concentrator 
is rapidly pushed. 

LAKE COUNTY. 

The Leadville Herald says: The repeated discoveries of limited pockets of 
good ore, in the limestone just below the contact, in the Modest Girl, Thistle, and 
other properties on Carbonate Hill, warrant the belief that this section of the 
Leadville District will yet come to the front as a worthy producer. There is no 
reason why the southern portion of Carbonate Hill should not have been acted 
upon by wineralizing current, as well as the northern part. The contact, so far, 
however, has been found barren of paying ore-bodies, and the only explanation 
that can be advanced is the possibility of the ore-current baving sunk in the 
limestone, and so far escaped exploration-work. It would not be at all surpris- 
ing if the near future should disclose as large and profitable ore-chutes in the 
limestone of this section of Carbonate Hill as have been opened and worked in 
the Silver Cord mine, which is situated only about half a mile east of the terri- 
tory in question. 

CHRYSOLITE.—The company has closed a contract with Mr. Kearney, of the 
Leadville gold and silver mill, for the use of this mill for three months, and fora 
longer period if agreeable to both parties. As soon as Mr. Clark was advised of 
the action of the company, he got to work to put the mill in running condition, 
and began the shipment of ore. So far, the work has made good progress, and the 
mill will doubtless be started up on Chrysolite ores, under the direction of Mr. 
Clark. The character of the ore to be milled is the iron mineral now covering 
the premises of the company and comprising the bulk of the large blocks of ore 
remaining in the mine, and containing from eight to fifteen ounces in silver 
to the ton. A test runon this class of ore was made some months since at this 
mill, under the direction of Mr. Clark, which resulted very favorably, and which 
led the company to make the present arrangement. 

The company is advertising for bids for the grading of about 3000 feet of rail- 
road bed intended to connect its mines with the Rio Grande Railroad. The 
branch is to be put in to facilitate the shipment of low-grade ores from the 
Chrysolite mine to the Kearney stamp-mill. 

DENVER City.—From Mr. Robert Bunsen, the manager of the Denver City 
mine, the Herald learns that mechanical engineers are now at work on the Denver 
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City hoisting and pumping machinery, preparatory to a resumption of work. 
The task of overhauling the machinery will be completed in a day or two, and 
the pumps in the mine will probably start up soon. The property extends greater 
promise of becoming a productive mine now than ever before in the history of 
the property. The Forest City mine, of the Small Ho group, adjoins the 
Denver, and at present shows very large and rich ore belie, almost on the line 
of the Denver City, and, we might add, insuring for it an equally fine bonanza. 

Iron SILVER.—The company’s property during the present month will ship 
about 3500 tons of ore. The portions of the property worked under lease are all 
looking well, and considerable fine ore is included in the month’s shipments. 

MorRNING Star.—A short time since, drift No. 32, running south from the 
McHarg shaft, on the upper contact, struck a body of iron ore ruoning from 
twenty to forty ounces in silver to the ton. As the drift advanced, it passed 
through the iron, and encountered a twelve-inch streak of carbonate ore, carrying 
110 ounces in silver to the ton, and thirty-four per cent of lead. The vein is 
making into a large tract of solid ground, and presents great possibilities. 

SmaLt Hopes.—Mr. John Elkins, manager of this group of mines, states that 
the net profits of this company for the month of August will exceed $100,000, 
and that ore to the value of $150,000 will doubtless be extracted. The daily 
output of the Forest City mine, of this group, averages about fifty tons. The 
ore ranges in contents from 70 to 400 ounces in silver tothe ton. A lot of from 
fifty to sixty tons of ore, hoisted through the new Denman shaft, was settled 
for on the 29th ult., on a basis of 389 ounces in silver to the ton. 


OURAY COUNTY. 


Lake MountTAINn.—During the past ten days, the machinery for the new con- 
centrator at Mineral Point has been passing through Animas Forks from 
Silverton. This machinery was manufactured by the Fort Scott Company. 

Sampson.—A 10-stamp mill has been purchased by the Sampson from the Colo- 
rado Iron-Works. It will be set up and put in operation on the gold ore as soon 
as it reaches here. The tramway is again in running order, and about 300 tons 
of ore are awaiting the arrival of the mill. The sulphuret ore is sampled as 
fast as taken out, and it will probably be shipped East for treatment. 

San Juan & New Jersey.—Merchants and contractors have attached the San 
one & New Jersey Company’s properties. Amount of indebtedness about 

5000. 


PARK COUNTY. 


On Mosquito Mountain, some important discoveries of lodes bave been made 
within a week or two past. In two instances, pay ore has been taken out of the 
mine already. 

The clean-up on Beaver Creek yielded something over $1000 in fine gold. The 
result was in some senses a disappointment, as, while it paid about four dollars a 
day to the man while running, yet the clean-up will not quite cover the cost of 
repairs made on the flume before mining began. 

GoLpD SOVEREIGN.—The boiler and engine from the Fanny Barrett smelter is 
moving to Montgomery, They will be used to furnish power to run the air-drills 
and electric dynamo for the Gold Sovereign Company. The arrival of the 
machinery for the concentrating mill is daily expected. 


DAKOTA. 


FATHER DE SMET.— The superintendent of the mine writes to the secretary as 
follows: Inclosed find express company’s receipt for bar No. 190, containing 
1172-05 ounces of gold, the run of the mill for the first half of August. The gen- 
eral outlook of the mine shows no material change to speak of. Stopes in and 
around the open cuts and underground chambers continue to yield their usual 
amount and quality of ore and look very promising as to permanency. East 
cross-cut, second level, has not developed any thing of much value yet, but we 
feel very hopeful of ultimately finding ore in this part of the mine. Golden Gate 
uprise, third level, is making fair progress and is still in ore. The mill is in good 
working condition and mining very regularly. 


GEORGIA. 

The Dahlonega Sentinel reports : 

BaRLow.—The continued dry weather is beginning to be felt at this mine. 
The new flume or trestle above the mill, for conveying water to the mine, is com- 
pleted, and the water was turned through it. Only thirty stamps are in opera- 
tion, 

CaLHOUN.—The mill is running on full-time, but work has been somewhat 
retarded at the mine on account of a cripple about the pump. 

FisH TRaP.—Work is to be pushed at this mine now, as Mr. Lovell, one of the 
principal owners, hasarrived. The mine is reported to be looking well, and plenty 
of pay material in sight to run the mill for months. 

GARNET.— The clean-ups here are good, the yield being altogether satisfactory. 
The mill is on full-time, and under the present management must necessarily 
make money so long as the ore continues of its present richness. 

Gorpon.—The mill building is near completion, and the foundation for the mill 
is about ready. The erection of the mill will be commenced ina few days. The 
piping to carry water to the wheel is all on the ground, and will be put up ina 
short while. 

IvEY.—Owing to the continued dry weather, this mine is not working as lively 
as usual, the water in the ditch being so low that they are only able to run 


twenty stamps. 
MICHIGAN. 
COPPER MINES. 

Bett.—At the mine, the principal work is confined to the Knowlton vein, 
according to orders from London to mine and stamp one thousand tons of the 
vein rock. Over 500 tons have been treated, and its yield has been 2°53 per 
cent. 

CENTENNIAL.—The mill has been idfe since last fall ; but as soon as the price of 
copper advances slightly, it will be started again. 

WasHINGTON.—Articles of the Washington Copper Mining Company have 
been filed with the Secretary of State in Michigan. The capital stock is fixed 
at 500.000 in 20,000 shares, which are held by Frederick Beck, J. C. Watson, 
and Francis Huoewell, of Boston. Operations are to be carried onin T. 58 N. 
R. 29 W. Keweenaw County. 

IRON MINES. 

The Marquette Mining Journal of August 30th gives the shipments of iron ore 
from the four ports of the district for the past week as 81,739 gross tons. Of 
this quantity, 38,017 tons went forward from the port of Marquette, 39,538 tons 
from Escanaba, 3647 tons from L’Anse, and 537 tons from St. Ignace. The lake 
shipments of ore from the district for the season. up to and including Wednes- 
day, the 27th, aggregate 1,733,961 gross tons. The gain over the shipments for 
the corresponding period last year is 378,367 tons. 

Penn.—The Chronicle is informed that the Penn Iron Mining Company is 
considering the project of driving a tunuel through the hill to the Norway min>-. 
As the whole formation at the mine dips to the south, it is thought by the man- 
agement that a large deposit of ore will be encountered. 


MONTANA. 
SILVER BOW COUNTY. 


CiearR Grit.—The ledge on the 320-foot cross-cut is found to be 20 feet 
between walls, and is compact, regular, and well detined. For the first ten feet, 
the cross-cut penetrated a body of promising-looking quartz heavily impregnated 
with iron and assaying about 12 ounces in silver. After passing through this, ten 
feet of copper ore were encountered, extending to the hanging wall, and sampling 
12 per cent copper and 30 ounces in silver. The three feet next to the hanging- 
wall assayed 12 per cent copper and 46 ounces in silver. 
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MarRyYLAND & Montana.—This is a new organization that has purchased 
the Margret Ann mine. The president of the company is J. R. Stonebreaker, of 
Baltimore, and the auditor is D. W. Laws, of the same city. J. J. Hammer will 
be general superintendent. The property is located about 1500 feet north of the 
Alice and parallel with that claim. It is developed by a shaft 80 feet deep, from 
which two leve's have been extended, exposing in both the east and west driftsa 
fine and compact ore-body, baving an average width of four feet of pay rock, 
though the ledge itself is much wider. The claim contains two ledges, but only 
one of them has been developed to any considerable extent. What ore has thus 
far been produced was treated at the Silver Bow mill, where its average pulp- 
assay was 46 ounces in silver. The terms of the transaction are, that in con- 
sideration of a deed for a half-interest in the property, the Baltimore men agree 
to build and equip a fifteen-stamp mill ; the whole to be afterward capitalized, 
and the stock equally divided between the parties to the deal. The contract for 
the erection of the mill was let to Tuttle & Co., of Butte City, and the work of 
construction will at once begin. Milling operations will not probably begin 
before late in the fall. It is designed by the company to abandon temporarily 
the old workings of the mine and to start a new sbaft without delay. It will 
contain two compartments, and will be sunk forthwith to a depth of several 
bundred feet, in order to insure the thorough development of the mine before the 
mill starts. 

MADISON COUNTY. 


MoHEGAN.—Messrs. Elling & Word, of Virginia City, have made an arrange- 
ment for the immediate erection of a stamp mill and concentrator at Red Bluff. 
The machinery bas been ordered of Fraser & Chalmers, Chicago, and will be on 
the ground in thirty days. The plant includes a ten-stamp battery and two 
Frue vanners. At first, only five stamps will be operated, and the others will 
be put in when the mine is further developed. The works will operate on Messrs. 
Elling & Word’s mine, the Mohegan. The site of the mill is in the Hot Spring 
Creek Cafion, about one mile below the Olds & Hickman mill. 


NEVADA. 
THE COMSTOCK LODE. 

ALTA.—Superintendent Boyle’s report of operations during the past year is as 
follows: At the date of my last annual report, we were engaged in putting in 
the drain-boxes to convey the water through our drain-drift to the Sutro Tunnel, 
and on September 12th, 1883, the work of pumping and bailing with tanks was 
actively begun, and continued until the mine was free from accumulated water. 
We enlarged our pump from the tunnel level to the bottom (2150 level) from the 
original size of 10-inch to 12-inch pumps, which was of itself quite an under- 
taking, considering the difficulty of handling the water in the mean time ; but 
after mavy drawbacks, the work was accomplished without any accident. The 
capacity of our pumps is over 864,000 gallons a day. We found the shaft in a 
bad condition, especially that portion between the 1550 and 2000 levels. The 
ground had swollen to the extent of breaking up the wall-plates and lagging in 
many places, and everywhere squeezing the timbers so that it was necessary to 
set them all back before we could get the cages and tanks to pass through. When 
the water was out, we found the east and west drifts on the 1550 level in a badly 
caved condition, and it took us five weeks to remove the débris and retimber the 
same before reaching the face. We have used the diamond drill frequently as a 
matter of precaution and safeguard — flooding, and the little water we 
found west has almost entirely drained off, there being not more than 22 gallons 
a minute coming from tbe drift that is now in from the shaft 2231 feet. At 
2178 feet, we struck a ledge of good-looking quartz, mostly barren, with an 
occasional streak yielding low assays. The ledge is large and strong, and by 
drifting north and south on it, something of value may be found. The east drift 
is in 1120 feet, and the diamond drill was put ina farther distance of 92 feet, 
when a strong flow of water was encountered, the water coming through the 
drill-hole with such force as to make it impossible to take sampies of the drillings. 
It was, therefore, thought best to discontinue drilling for a time and allow the 
flow of water to exhaust itself ; but I believe the ledge was reached inthe above 
distance. The water is still quite strong ; but ina few days every thing will be 
in readiness to drill another hole near the first one, and thus draw off the water 
more rapidly. 

STAFFORD.—This mine is located to the west of the ground lving between the 
Eberhardt and the South Aurora. It will be remembered that the largest bodies 
of rich ore found on Treasure Hill occurred in those two mines. It appears, from 
an inspection of the ground, that the ore-body that was lost in them, there is the 
best reason to expect, will reappear in the Stafford. The formation is in lime. 
The body of ore struck in the Stafford dips to the east, as the great bodies did in 
the North Aurora and South Aurora. The ore is free chlorides. Daily assays 
made across the ore-body show from $65 to $439 a ton, and will average fully 
$100. The strike occurs below the old chamber at the north end. A drift has 
been run 13 feet across without striking the limit—still in ore. Not enough work 
has yet been done to determine its depth or its length ; but its length can be 
reasonably estimated to be of the length of the body that was taken out above it 
iu the same mine—which body was over 200 feet long. Mr. Robinson is running 
the main incline down to the level of the strike. He will then drift toward the 
strike and also south. He bas t:ken out already a considerable quantity of very 
high-grade ore, and is getting the Smoky mill ready as fast as possible to reduce 
it. The present capacity of the mill is ten stamps. He bas engaged S. R. Krom 
to at once draw plans of a large leaching-mill to be erected next spring. In 
these works, be expects to reduce the Stafford ores and a vast quantity of low- 
grade ores from the Original Hidden Treasure and other mines belonging to the 
Sweetwater Company. 

WARD DISTRICT. 


MARTIN WHItTE.—The annual report shows receipts of $37,083.66, of which 
$32,225 were realized from three assessments. Among the disbursements, figure 
$12,738 for stock brought in, and $13,842.28 for mining. 


UTAH. 


CRESCENT.—Colonel Ferry will be running 150 tons of ore a day down on bis 
tramway after the middle of September. A mile of it is tracked now. Itis nearly 
five miles long, and drops 2080 feet from the mine to the concentrating mill. 
The highest grade is 459 feet to the mile. Without shedding, this tramway can 
not probably be used more than two thirds of the year ; but while it is used, say 
for eight months. it saves a dollar a ton on the cost of transporting the ore ; at 
100 tons a day, $24,000. During the winter, sleighs can be used. It is supposed 
that about two thirds of the ore will be concentrated. Mr. Ferry has begun the 
concentrating mill. 

SILVER WAVE.—This company is organized for the purpose of mining, pur- 
chasing, and disposing of mines in Utah, and engaging in smelting. concentrat- 
ing, and the reduction of ore. The capital stock is placed at 250,000 shares, of 
$10 each, all of which has been taken by the organizers. The principal office 
is in Chicago, and the property is located at Bingham. The following are the 
directors: R. 8S. Gilliam, A. G. Story, J. D. Allen, Allen Donaldson, William 
Allen, M. J. Story, A. E. Story, H. H. Armstead, D. Eyer, and J. W. Allen. 


VERMONT. 


Rooks.—The winze bas now reached its intended depth, 155 feet below the 
hoisting-engine station of the present working adit of the mine. This is the depth 
of he level now driving from the foot of the mountain at the uppermost part 
of the mill. A sump 6 feet deep has been sunk at the bottom of the winze for 
receiving the water that the mine makes, while the cross-cut begun goes 
forward that is to be connected at right angles with the adit now approaching at 
the rate of 121 feet the past week. The mill is doing the usual amount of work. 
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FINANCIAL. 





Gold and Silver Stocks. 


New York, Friday Evening, Sept. 5. 


Business continues very dull in the mining mar- 
ket, and there is nothing of special interest to note. 
The Comstocks sold at irregular prices, and 
were but moderately dealt in. The Leadville 
stocks were steady, while the Bodie stocks sold at 
irregular prices. The Tuscaroras suffered a slight de- 
cline and sold at weaker prices. Horn-Silver rallied 
and was strong under small transactions. A complete 
summary of the market is given below. The total 
number of shares sold was 46,275, as against 41,297 
last week. 

The Comstock shares were moderately dealt in, and 
sold at irregular prices. California sold at from 32@ 
80c. assessment paid, and at from 12@10c., assessment 
unpaid. Consolidated Virginia was moderately dealt in 
at irregular prices ; it sold at from 34@25@40c. 
Sierra Nevada sold at weak prices under a small 
business; it was quoted at from $1.40@$1.25. Union 
Consolidated was about steady, selling at from 
$1.30@$1.20, with a small business. Mexican records 
a small business at steady prices, selling at from 
$1.65@$1.55. Ophir sold at $1.35, and Gould & Curry 
at $2. Hale & Norcross was a little weak, and was 
but moderately dealt in ; it sold at from $4@$3.60. 
Sutro Tunnel was irregular under a small business ; 
it sold at from 20@17@18c. 

The Leadville stocks were quiet and steady. Amie 
sold at 7c. Chrysolite was quiet at 85c. Breece 
records a small business at steady prices, selling at 
from 20@25c. Iron Silver sold at from $1@$1.15, 
with a small business. Little Chief was quiet and 
steady at 29@30c. 

The Bodie stocks record but a small business, sell- 
ing at irregular prices. Standard was quiet and 
irregular, selling in small lots at from $1.45@$1.25@ 
$1.40. Bulwer sold at 55c. Consolidated Pacific 
recorded a fair business at irregular prices, selling at 
from 59@54@56c. 

The Tuscarora stocks were moderately dealt in at 
weak prices. Grand Prize sold at from 45@40c., witha 
small business. Belle Isle was quite weak, selling at 
from 68@53c. under a moderate business, Navajo 
wasalso weak and was but moderately dealt in; it 
sold at from $4.20 $3.80. 

In the miscellaneous list, Bassick sold to-day at $5. 
Eureka Consolidated was fairly dealt in, but sold at 
irregular prices ; it was quoted at from $2.65@$2. 80@ 
$2.65. Green Mountain was quiet and steady, selling 
atfrom $1.80@31.85. Horn-Silver was quite strong 
under moderate transactions; it sold at from $5.50@ 
$6. Robinson was quiet at 25c. 

Barcelona sold at 15c. Caledonia was weak with 
a small business ; it sold atfrom 50@49c. Central Ari- 
zona sold at 22c. Harlem and Lacrosse reeord one 
transaction each at 5c. Oriental & Miller was quiet 
and steady at 12@13c. Rappahannock sold at steady 
prices with a small business ; it was quoted at,from 18 

@17ec. Sonora sold at 3c. 


DIVIDENDS, 


The Big Bend Hydraulic Mining Company has de- 
clared its monthly dividend (No. 16) of $6000, payable 
to its stockholders on and after September 5th, at 
181 Broadway, New York City. 

The Bonanza King Consolidated Mining Company, 
of California, has declared dividend No. 7 of twenty- 
five cents a share, payable on the 15th inst. Eastern 
stockholders of record may be paid at the office of 
Laidlaw & Co., No. 14 Wall street, New York. 

The Dunkin Mining Company, of Colorado, has 
declared a dividend (No. 17) of five cents a share, pay- 
able September 15th, at the office of the Farmers’ 
Loan and Trust Company, Nos. 20 and 22 William 
street, New York City. 

The Plymouth Consolidated Gold Mining Company, 
of California, has declared its regular monthly divi- 
dend, for September, of 50,000, being fifty cents a 
share on its capital stock, payable on demand. This 
is the sixteenth consecutive monthly dividend of 
$50,000, making a total to date of $800,000. 

The Syndicate Mining Company, of California, has 
just declared a dividend of ten cents a share. 


PIPE LINE CERTIFICATES. 
The following table gives the quotations and sales 
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at the New York Mining Stock and National Petro- 


five cent assessment. It is quite probable, however, 
leum ee : 


that four fifths of these will be paid up before the day 


pening. Highest. Lowest. Closing. Sales. | Of sale. Dunkin was a little active, in anticipation of 
gue. a0 fecaea °F. $8 $0. ols =“ $0.9056 este Ou0 the dividend, and advanced to 3lc.; but now that 
eta Sse = 3% ‘8934 5,956,000 | the dividend has been actually declared, the price has 
Bones 89% 92 897 92° 6,407,000 | settled back to 25c. asked, ex dividend. Bijou is firm 

esses -92 92 87 87 8,365,000 ; 
no ‘87 883%, .859 8644 9,479,000 | at 13@14c. Water-meter stocks, which last week 
Total sales ... ....... : ilaiaesaeidea 41,282,000 | OF on quite « boom, advancing largely, have since 


receded somewhat, but are again in good demand. 
New England closes firm at 40c. bid, with consider- 
able sales at 45c. Standard is 50c. bid, 60c. asked, 
without sales. 


SAN FRANCISCO MINING STOCK QUOTATIONS. 
Daily Range of Prices for the Week. 





CLOSING QuoTaTIONS. 
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Seek <a. I aiginaiaiats [+e e|eves selesene | woe ee : 5 50% 
Best & Belcher... Zhe} 2% 236; 214) 24%) 2% 
Rin wiéx dvene 1% 134) 154) 134 4154) + 1%| — Re — 2 as 
a BULLION PRODUCTION FoR 1884 
California........ 15 15 10 | 10 15 3D 
Chollar........... 3 256| 234, 256) 254] 256 a i 
Con. Pacific...... sce cra tee a tO | nae 0 b OT rose <x - 3 as 
Con. Virginia. ...} 35. | 30 | 30 | 25 | 30 | .25 M o ab Eo 
Crown Point.. 13g) 1%) =134) 136) 184) 13 anes: 3 $3 palit 
DIRBincs. - occceueceel aces es Fase 18) eae ae ee Ss Che) } s 
Elko Cons........|..-- pibvaacieueses Beal ara Raa e ts Para ar = or 
Wurake COne.....|--<.0-|.000 IG. cece pee oc o> 
ee ae see bows axg |" ox" ‘a 56" "eddl--*nes bean neon le $ dine 
ould & Curr. : 4, 2%) 4\ 2 OR MG Bo cicdcasacevacsoees GREET .Sccnces 5 
aoatae Raed ars Sn ze Reo ates pte - Ic cunesncke ‘ans MOMs cccners 8.081 
Hale & Norcross.| .3%| 3%/| 34) 33) 33g; 3 |*BlackBear..... .. ........ Cal... 2,500} 19,600 
Independence....|......|..-. alk eos Dacia te atl sicia BRE scnreniciws ine neces Cal ... .+e:+| 396,063 
Martin White. . |......|... sal om acs ee bane —, as.2 ceidcasrcaate os saicel nev sees or 
eS a 1%; «(1 1%; 1%! #1 oston ontana, G........ al ociavieces La 
BENG Scwies a sicaab ccc a aa , oe ae . Dak....| —-——| 73,511 
Mount Diablo ....|......] ....- 2144) 24%|......| 2%] *Chrysolite.s.L....... ‘ Colo.. 13,113; 98,478 
ae 44%) 4%! 4 | +4 | 356) 334] *Consolidated Bobtail,a...... Colo.. 9,791 57,071 
Northern Belle...}.... Shaae a Finlcivsiek eaeccole coreieeaee oes tt Re ninin Be Gist acas siowaees MU c el sccceces 314,929 
North Belle Isle..| ... .. b Gacotes ate et Soeineaen ne , Peer adn dye Racca sac aaa ra “seacaeal a 
isiccc cans sae 14). 14 14 21% 1% 1 erbec Blue Gravel, G. s..... ‘olo. . ' 
Overman... ).... “ ae eee - aes 4 *Father de ell Dak....| 43,609 267.637 
POGO6E 5.662550 .134) 13%) 1% 2 1%; 2 FANG Prize, B......0-ccseceses GE escranae 5, 
ReMERG.....<0+005. 4 134 i 1m 136 if *Hecla Cons., G. 8. L. C.......- Mont.../t ... ... | 320,052 
Scorpion... ...... Re Re as Sa hanes | ass gees ae. Leeecc, sesececese — 106,250| pone 
Sierra Nevada....| .1 1% 1 1%) #1 1 Omestake, G.........cccccees Mesa Kec eeau S 
Silver King....... -~ = Rip, When: Circe *Hope, 8........... Mont ..| ........ 39,3 
MS TOR oc oso o 000 ae eR et oR ee ee mie aed — Bees lee 
Union Cons....... 138, 14) 1 1 1 1 ron Silver, s. L. olo.. . | S8L: 
WER. 50:s aes | 74 i | we hc * *Kentuck, G.s . Nev 1,717| 20,577 
Wales Cons... ... si; eon eed tet ee ce eLexington, G. 8...... Mont 96,794) 709,479 
Yellow Jacket....| .1%| 17 1 WG cs. ttle Pittsburg, 8... ........ ‘olo 3,355 
se 44|_1%4) __194'_194 tine... Mont 61,241) 432,147 
*Mount Diablo, s.............. Me aah ccecuuad | 24,820 i 
Boston Copper and Silver Stocks, UNNI aikads annie uesenceas — ae ou \ 
WU Mga wccnwesucdeced ev.. 34,667, 243,697 
Boston, Sept. 3. North Belle ~  egae mae Nev. 5,874 pons 
, ta) (1 DOMENIC E, Bis jascceccscconces el eee 11,021, 
“ [Fr = our Special sae esi "Original, ee ee Mont aes 20,734 1 
e general situation is unchanged in the mining KfOrd, G........-.25 eens -|N. 3471) = 22, 
* ~ OF 
share market, although a better tone is noticeable in sbiymouth Consolidated, acu: Nr ‘ or a8e) ess'sa6 
the fact that stocks are less freely offered, and it is Rook 2 iar daacenesdadauwen Li a = a aee i 
very clear that, when the demand sets in, prices must aqua Utah. 17,847| 117.595 
advance sharply. Meantime those who can should pr ae G.S “a — . 14,067 one 
ey annie their time. At present, there is little in velun@uay se. ore eee) en ee 
e ingot copper situation to give encouragement, and E ae 
holders of Lake will be only too well satisfied if present Total amount of shipments to date.............. $9,938,304 
figures can be sustained. The transactions from day to ee “ioe —— a a anes ee < an 
: ilver valued ai n oun f 
day are merely nominal, and the aggregate for the week S. Silver: L. Lead; C. Copper. : No bullion pro- 4 





insignificant. Calumet & Hecla continues to hold a | duced. 
commanding position, from the fact of having 
assumed a speculative character, the passing of one 
dividend and reducing the next having completely 
annulled its former prestige of being an undoubted 
and unquestioned dividend-payer. A slightly in- 
creased activity is shown this week, but without 
material improvement in_ prices. Calumet & 
Hecla, sales at $165!4@$166, but only 79 shares 
in all, and the stock is still offered at 
$166. Franklin sold at $7 for 100 shares, without 
change, and a small lot of five shares brought $7. 
Although $7 is the best bid, there is little stock offer- 
ing under $8. Osceola has sold in a small way at $11, 
which is one point off. This would look low for the 
stock, with a quarterly dividend of 50 cents ashare 
due October Ist. Pewabic has developed greater 
strength, and further advanced from $1144@$2, with 
sales of 500 shares. More stock would probably be 
taken if offered. Quincy has ruled steady on small 
sales at $3614 @$361¢; but the stock lacks arimation, 
and this may be fairly remarked of the whole market, 
although, as above stated, the general tone is better. 
Of Allouez, 100 shares were sold at $1, the first public 
transaction since April 28th, at same. Atlantic is 
without sales, nominally $71, a little stock being 
offered at $8. 

Silver stocks remain quiet, but in some there isa 
slightly increased movement. Bowman, dull at 1lc. 
a few days since, is now firmer at 12c., sales and bid, 
notwithstanding the 10,000 shares advertised to be 
sold by auction, Saturday, for the non-payment of the 


Foreign Bank Statements.—The governors of the A 
Bank of England, at their regular weekly meeting, 
made no change in the bank’s minimum rate of dis- 
count, and it remains at 2 percent. During the week, 
the bank lost £119,259 bullion ; but the proportion of 
its reserve to its liabilities was reduced from 44% to 
4414, against 4713 per cent at this date last year. The ! 
weekly statement of the Bank of France shows 
gains of 692,000 francs gold and 573,000 francs 
silver. 

























METALS. 


New York, Friday Evening, Sept. 5 

Copper.—Negotiations between the manufactur- 
ers’ pool and the lake companies were brought to a 
happy conclusion night before last, the result being 
that the latter sold the former 20,000,000 pounds of 
copper at a price supposed to be 13c. Wesay “happy,” 
because, if this is the price, both parties to the bar- 
gain have done well—the producers, in view of the 
enormous production going on in this country, to be 
much larger next year; and the buyers, because 
they wanted lake copper, and have got it at a figure 
that may be considered fair under the circum - 
stances. Delivery of the above lot will be spread 
conveniently over the coming months. In making 
the sale at the figure named, the companies probably 
also took into consideration that the brass trade is 
excessively dull, and that manufacturers assume no 
small risk in fixing a price for many months 
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NEW YORK MINING STOCKS. 





HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES PER SHARE AT WHICH SALES WERE 


ADE. 


Aug. 30, | 


NAME AND LOCATION rm 
OF COMPANY. Sept. 2. 


Alice, Mon 
Amie Con., Co. 
Argenta 
OE SS ee eee ae 
Belle Isle, Ne. .... < 
Bodie Cons., Ca 
Breece, Co..... 
Bulwer, Ca.. 
California, Ne ¥ 
Cal. & Hecla, Mich....|.... 
Castle Creek 


Chrysolite, oe 
Cons. Va., Ne.. 
Copper Queen. 
Dunkin, Co.... 
Eureka Cons., Ne A 
Father de Smet, Dk..)......}... -.| 
Findley, Ga | 
Gold Stripe, Ca 

Gould & Curry, Ne....| 
Grand Prize, Ne..... .| 
Green Mountain, “Ca.:| 
Hale & Norcross, Ne..| 
Hall-Anderson, N.S .| 
Homestake, Dk | 
Horn-Silver, Ut 
Independence, Ne....! 
Iron lec | 

















Little Pittsburg, - 
Martin White, } fe... a 
Navajo, Ne i. 2 
eR Es osc Vaanpiclesnsis le sis] vebaes] wees we ese 
rR ON Te es Bc. al ac emtoscaecdt acess 
Ontario, Ut 





Quicksilv, er Pref.,Ca 
Com., Ca. : 
Robinson Cons., Go.. 
BAvVAGS, Ne... .- cco 4 
Sierra Nevada, Ne....'.. ...|... 
Silver King, Ar. 
Spring Valley, Ca 
Standard, Ca 
Stormont, Ut.. 
Tip OP. Ar.. 





Sept. 3. 


| | 


NON-DIVIDEND-PAYING MINES. 





| 
| 
| 


ae 
1] 
| Same AND Loca- 


|| TION OF COMPANY. 


| 
1} 
| 
} 


SALEs. Aug. 30, 


|| Albion oeeee 
||American Flag.... 
||Bareeiona, @ 


| |Belvidere 
| Best & B’lcher,@.8.}. 
|Big Pittsburg, s.U | - 
Bradshaw, 8s. . 
-| Sal. Domingo, 
iCa 
||Central Ariz” na, § 8. 
||Climax, Co 
Colorado — 
Cons. Imperial.. 
||\Con. Pacific 
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to come at a time when the future of this 


metal is any thing but reassuring, even admitting that | 
consumption outside of the brass line, and especially | 


for electrical purposes, is very large. Since this sale 
became known, there is, of course, no market for the 
moment, manufacturers being provided, and the price 
of lake copper is nominal, whiie Baltimore would 
not unlikely be obtainable at 1214c., the last sale of 
25,000 pounds, from second hands, having been made 
at 12%{c. Chili Bars are this morning cabled £53 17s. 
6d. from London. 

Tin.—Since our last report, the price of Straits in 
London has gradually recovered, £&2 10s. this morn- 
ing, and our own market with it. At one moment, 
the latter gave way to $18.15 cash, Straits Tin, but 


the price is now 18%c., with a steady feeling on both | 


sides of the Atlantic. The visible supply on this coast 
ig moderate, 2650 tons; but this favorable feature is 
counterbalanced by extreme dullness of trade, aggra- 
vated by a tropical heat. 

Lead.—Almost no sales have been effected during 
the week, and the market is practically stagnant. 
Small lots have moved off at 3°55c. ; at the close, in 
sympathy with dull Western markets, the asking 
price is 3°55c., but not more than 3°50c. is offered for 
Common Domestic. Corroding lead is offered at 
3°60c., but less desirable lots may be had at 3°55c. 

Messrs. John Wahl & Co., of St Louis, telegraph 
to us as follows to-day : 

Our market is unchanged. Sales for the week sum 


up to about 430 tons of Refined. Nothing doing in| 


Common. 
Messrs. Everett & Post send us the following dis- 
patch from Chicago to-day : 


Our market is quiet and dull; prices unchanged ; 


the demand is very limited, and continues from hand | 


to mouth only. Prices are nominally 3%c. 
Spelter.—The moderate demand noticeable is met | 
at $4.60, Common Domestic. 
Antimony.—The demand is light at 10%c. Hal- 
lett’s, and 1024c. Cookson’s. 


IRON MARKET REVIEW. 


New YorK, Friday Evening, Sept. 5. 
American Pig.—There is nothing new to report 


in this trade, business continuing very dull. 
remain about the same, with a tendency to firmness. 
We quote standard brands: No. 1 Foundry, $20 


Prices | 


@$21; No. $18@$19 ; and ae sii! 
$17@$18, with outside brands from 50c.@$1 
lower. Foreign Bessemer is nominally $19@$19.50. 
Spiegeleisen is nominally $27.50@$28 for 20 per 
cent, a small business having been done during the 
week. 

Scotch Pig.—The market continues very quiet. 
Prices in Scotland are higher, but this has not in- 
creased the demand here. Importations are lighter, 
not more than 800 tons arriving here during the 
week, 

We quote ex ship and to arrive : Coltness, 
Langloan, $21.50 ; Summerlee, $20.75 ; Dalmelling- 
ton, $20; Gartsherrie, $21; Eglinton, $19.25@ 
$19.50 ; and Glengarnock, $20@$20.50. 

At the Metal Exchange, the following cable quota- 
tions have been received: Coltness, 59s. 6d. ; Lang- 
loan, 54s. 6d. ; Summerlee, 52s. ; Gartsherrie, 52s. 3d.; 
Glengarnock, at Ardrossan, 49s, 6d. ; Dalmellington, 
47s.; and Eglinton, 43s. 3d. Warrants, 41s. 6d. 

Steel Rails.—We hear of large sales during the 
week at from $26@$27. Inquiries continue to be 
quite numerous in the market, and there is considera- 
ble competition among the steel rail companies for 
business. Prices, however, remain firm at $27 

Old Rails.—Small transactions are reported on 
private terms. Prices remain firm at $18@%i8.50. 
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Philadelphia. 


|From our Special Correspondent. ] 

Pig-Iron:—The market for pig-iron is quiet, and 
there is no material change in prices, though good 
| Brands are held with increasing firmness. A good 
| deal of business has been done, and on medium grades 
| of iron concessions have been granted in some cases, 
| in order to secure desirabie orders. Only the furnaces 
| that are compelled to will blow out. All prospects of 
| the shut-down extending to Eastern furnaces have 
| now disappeared. There are less offerings of low- 
grade irons this week than heretofore. Prices for 
| No. 1 Foundry Iron range from $19@$20; No. 2, 
$18@$18.50. Mill irons of best quality still command 
$17.50@$18. Forge irons have sold more freely dur- 
| ing the week, owing to the indications of a slight 
improvement in manufactured iron. 

Foreign Irons,—Bessemer iron is quoted nominally 
at $19@$19.50, with no sales reported, except for 
very smalllots. Spiegeleisen is without activity at 
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$27.50@$28 for 20 per cent : 
had at $23@$23.50. 

Merchant Iron.—There is a little more firmness dis- 
played in merchant bars, but the business of the 
week has been confined to small lots. There arelarge 
orders to be placed, but they are withheld, though 
there is but little probability of any further weakness 
in prices. The mills are but scantily supplied with 
orders, and it is probable that the hope of some manu- 
facturers, that they would be able to start up double 
turn ina few weeks, will not be realized. Most of the 
mills that are in operation are now on single turn. 
Sales‘ of common iron have been made at very low 
rates, in interior mills. Western iron is depressing 
prices by its competition. Best Refined Iron com- 
mands 1°90@1°95c., but good iron is selling as low as 
1°80c. 

Muck-Bars.—Sales of small lots of Muck-Bars are 
reported at prices ranging from $29@$30.50 at 
mill. 

Blooms.—Charcoal Blooms have sold all the way 
from $50@$55, and Anthracite at $40@344. Scrap 
Blooms, $40@$42. No large lots are called for. 

Plate and Tank-Iron.—The plate manufacturers 
are fairly busy, in comparison with other manufac- 
turers, but no Jarge orders are coming in, and there is 
not enough work ahead to prevent some very sharp 
competition. An effort is made to hold prices firm, but 
anxiety for business will probably keep them very 
low. Nomina! quotations are as follows: 2°10c. for 
Plate ; 2°15c. for Tank ; 2°75c. for Shell ; 3°75c. for 
Flange ; and 4°25c. for Fire-Box. 

Structural Iron.—Structural iron is a great deal 
less active so far this month than last. Only small 
orders are placed, and prices are very low, though 
quotations are nominally unchanged. The supply of 
orders on hand is becoming small, and there is no 
heavy business in sight just at present. 


Nails.—There is a fair demand for nails, but prices 
are too low to suit manufacturers. Moderate orders 


10 to 12 per cent can be 


| are readily taken at $2.20 and even less. 


Wrought Pipes and Tubes.—There is very little 
demand this week, and prices show the same weak- 
ness reported previously. Quotations are the same, 
but all kinds of prices are taken, and this is having 
the effect of keeping large buyers out of the market. 

Steel Rails.—Trade is jogging along quietly, with 
however, an increased firmness in prices, which eem 
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to have reached their lowest point. There isan im- 
proved inquiry for small lots for fall and spring 
delivery. Business has been done at $27, and a little 
more is asked, and will probably be paid for small 
lots, though makers are still inclined to make some 
concessions to secure business. Old rails are without 
special change. Early in the week, there was a little 
attempt to stiffen prices, but, with one or two excep- 
tions, old prices are obtained. There are very light 
stocks on hand, which accounts for the improved feel- 
ing. American rails are quoted at $18@$20 here. 
Double-Heads are offered at $21. 

Scrap-Iron.—No. 1 Wrought Scrap-Iron is firmly 
held at $20@$20.50, but there has been little move- 
ment, excepting in small lots. Inferior grades can 
be had at low rates, but buyers are indifferent. 


in customers with warnings of higher prices 
to come, but householders and manufacturers, 
as a rule, are indifferent to these threats, and are 
buying coalas they need it ; of course,there are a good 
many exceptions. The school-houses are stocking up; 
most of the public offices are supplied. Thereisa 
shading of prices on all sides, and very little if any 
coal is selling atfull prices. The manufacturing de- 
mand within 200 miles of the mines is not looming 
up as was expected. In fact, the same reasoning 
actuates buyers in all markets. 

The bituminous operators can furnish no items of 
special interest this week, reporting only a movement 
of small lots. To-day’s reports show the production of 
the Clearfield region for the week to be 65,253 tons, 
asagainst 51,255 tons for the corresponding week 
last year, and the production this year, to date, 
2,054,292 tons, against 1,867,362 tons for the same 
time last year, showing an increase of 186,950 tons 
for the year. The Cumberland output for the week just 
reported was 45,576 tons, against 35,819 tons for the 
corresponding week last year, showing an increase of 
9658 tons. The increase of this region to date this 
year is 128,468 tons. 


To Chicago and Milwaukee, 70c., 60c., and 50c. ; to 
Houghton and Port Arthur, '70c. ; to Duluth, on con- 
tract ; to Superior City, Racine, and Green Bay, 60c. ; 
to Sandusky and Toledo, 20c. ; to Windsor (Canada) 
and East Saginaw, 30c. ; to Kincardine, 50c. Closing 
dull, with vessels finding it difficult to obtain enough 
coal to fill out cargoes without tedious waiting. 

Shipments by lake from August 28th to September 
3d, inclusive, 52,420 tons ; namely, 27,140 to Chicago, 
8980 to Milwaukee, 3330 to Toledo, 3100 to Duluth, 
1100 to Port Arthur, 350 to East Saginaw, 1080 to 
Racine, 1000 to Houghton, 500 to Kincardine, 640 to 
Windsor, and 5200 to Superior City. 

The shipments by canal include 1 load coal to Port 
Jackson, at $1.10, and 2 loads to Syracuse at 75c. ; 
10c. to be paid for unloading. 

Receipts by the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
Railroad for the month of August were 3376 tons ; 
2068 tons for Buffalo, and 1308 tons for other points. 

Receipts by canal for August, 32,744 tons ; from 
opening of navigation to date, 66,562 tons. Ship- 
ments by canal for August, 2968 tons ; from opening 
of navigation to date, 22,378 tons. ' 

Exports by lake for August, 20,490 tons; from 
opening of navigation to date, 870,010 tons, as com- 
pared with 908,210 tons in 1883, and 687,857 tons in 
1882. Lake freights on coal hence to Chicago and 
Milwaukee closed 30th August at 50c. per net ton, as 
compared with 70c. in 1883, and 85c. in 1882. Re- 
ceiptsat Duluth for the week ended August 30th, 7820 
tons ; total of season, 203,497 tons. 

Boston. Sept. 4. 
{From our Special Correspondent. | 

This is emphatically the dull period of the year in 
Boston’s coal trade, and no important news can be 
looked for. The anthracite buying has not yet begun 
in good earnest, and there are no bituminous contracts 
in the market. This is the customary state of affairs, 
although the dullness may seem to be greater this year 
than usual. A fortnight, now, will put a different 
aspect on the trade, but this is not a yearin which 
dealers may safely look for a fall rush. Consumers 
have not yet got out of the habit of buying com- 
modities of all kinds conservatively, and there is 
every reason for pursuing this course in the coal mar- 
ket so long as it is followed at all. 

The market continues in buyer’s favor; the com. 
panies in agreeing practically to restrict production 
during half of September, fortify their own position , 
but they must have patience and wait for the trade. 

We quote f. 0. b. prices nominally as follows : 

At New York, Stove, $4.25; Broken and 
Egg, $3.65 ; individual coals, $4.15@$4.20 for Stove, 
$3.50 for Broken and Egg. At Philadelphia, $3.90@ 
$4 for Stove, $3.65 for Chestnut, $3.35@$3.50 for 
Broken and Egg, $2.50 for Pea. Special coals, $4.85 
for Broken, $5.35 for Stove. 

There is no demand for bituminous coal and no 
effort to sell. The market is without foundation nom- 
inally at $3.60@$3.70 delivered. 

There is a firmer feeling in freights, particularly at 
Baltimore, where $1.15 is the current rate. There is 
also a stronger feeling at other ports. The fleet is 


now eastward, and the supply of vessels at tide-water 
is light. Whether the firmness will continue is 
another question. We quote: New York, 85c.@90c. ; 
Philadelphia, $1@$1.10; Baltimore, $1.10@$1.15 ; 
Newport News, $1@$1.10 ; Richmond, $1.20 ; Cape 
Breton, $1.50; Bay of Fundy, $1.30. 

The retail buyer is not yet ** on deck,” but the vaca- 
tion season will now be over shortly, and this means 
a very fair degree of activity in the Boston city trade, 
which is accustomed to stock up at this season with- 
out special regard to price. Retail trade in the sub- 
urbs is very fair. 

We quote Boston prices, ton lots, delivered : 

White ash, furnace. and egg........... 2.220. eee $5.50 



















COAL TRADE REVIEW. 


NEw YORK, Friday Evening, Sept. 5. 
Anthracite. 

No improvement is to be reported in the anthracite 
coal trade, though the stoppage of mining for six days 
this week has reduced the surplus at the different 
shipping points. The question ofa further stoppage 
of a second week in September is frequentiy dis 
cussed, and there is a firm belief that it will be 
agreed upon, but no official action has been taken in 
this direction. 





























































Buffalo. Sept. 4. 
{From our Special Correspondent.] 

Trade in anthracite coal is very quiet and prices un- 
changed. Stocks are expected this month to go into 
the hands of consumers, and money to move among 
the fraternity. 

Tbe sub-committee appointed a few days since to 
regulate the trade of Chicago, Milwaukee, and Racine 
left Buffalo for Chieago on Monday last. It will report 
the result of its labors to the Joint Western Com- 
mittee on the 11th instant. 

One of our city papers credits Mr. Robert Law, of 
Chicago, with saying, relative to the meeting of 
anthracite coal men here last week : ‘‘ These soulless 
corporations are trving to ruin the Western coal 
trade with their high prices ; but we came down in 
force and stopped them. They would have done it if 
we hadn’t.” 

The Express of this city thus refers to the meeting 
of the bituminous coal trade interests held here last 
week : ‘‘After a long and labored session, the repre- 
sentatives of the soft coal interests assembled at the 
Tifft House succeeded in fixing up something like an 
agreement before adjourning. As to the details of 
the resolutions passed, the public is not informed ; but 
they look toward a central body that is to dictate the 
amount of coal mined, the prices asked, and the per- 
centages allowed each interest. Only a part of those 
present signed the agreement, however. A committee 
was appointed to call on the railroad companies and 
others having producing interests in the trade, notify 
them of the proposed arrangement, and urge them to 
agree to it. It is understood that the advocates of 
the plan are mostly the smaller producers, the larger 
ones quite generally standing aloof and predicting a 
speedy failure of the idea. The outlook is, therefore, 
not very favorable to a syndicate that shall be of any 
great value, although all agree that itis the beginning 
of a movement that will ultimately rescue the trade 
from its presentlow state. One gentleman thinks the 
undertaking too far-reaching to begin with, and says 
it ought to be enough to arrange the amount of output 
now. When that is done, another point can be taken 
up. Another gentleman believes that the railroads 
running to the soft coal mines ought to see to it that 
the production be not allowed to ruin the trade. It 
the business at these figures, with 25 cents to be] would be easy to refuse shipment whenever the mar- 
paid for loading, and 5 cents for trimming in the} ket was found overstocked. It is learned that some- 
vessel, The Schuylkill collieries are in better condi-| thing of this kind will be undertaken hereafter. 
tion than others, owing to the difference in the} Already the roads refuse to let large amounts stand 










Bituminous. 

In the bituminous market, there is nothing to report, 
beyond the continuance of the depression hereto- 
fore quoted. The consumption of this class of 
coal is evidently increasing, but bas not yet 
reached a point to bring out any notable 
reaction in the matter of prices. There has been a 
tendency at Baltimore toward an advance in 
sea freights, owing to a scarcity of vessels at 
that point, although figures from Philadelphia 
have not yet changed. It appears probable 
that as the season progresses there must be an advance 
in prices as well as freights, and consumers who use 
this class of fuel would be wise if they put in their 
stocks under the very favorable conditions now 
existing. 

























Philadelphia. Sept. 5. 
[From our Special Correspondent. | 

The mines in the anthracite region are all idle thig 
week. Nothing definite has been decided as to further 
suspensions, but there isa great deal of talk, in and 
out of the offices, in reference to restriction, and it is 
probable that it will result in a further curtailment of 
production. Leading members of the coal trade are 
very anxious to avoid this, and are looking forward 
to a revival of demand ; but every day develops some 
vexing circumstance or influence that checks the 
expected demand. It has been stated, on good 
authority, that, if there is another restriction this 
month, it will not be until the last week, and probably 
the next restriction will not take place until next month. 
Possibly the matter is already decided ; but if it is, 
the information is kept very close. To-day, there are 
66,000 tons of coal at Port Richmond. Stocks are 
slowly accumulating, and the probabilities are, that 
stocks there and at other shipping points will continue 
to pile up, because of the indifference of buyers in 
Eastern and Western markets. Vessels are plenty, 
and prices are as low as at any time during the year. 
Rates are quoted this week at 90c. to Providence and 
$1 to Boston. Vessel owners say there is no money in 
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quality of the coal and the improved breakers. | in cars ready to be used for cutting prices. WOU, GR occ co asoee: cece er cenacensasguscssins ; 6.00 
There is really no necessity for making broken There is nothing new in the bituminous coal trade. | “| “*  StOVE......- 2... seeeeeee eee rete eee cece 6.25 

: : LOPberry, CZF ANA StOVe.... .....ccecveee- vee $6.75@ 7.00 
at all, as there is no demand for it. They can | Coke, unchanged. Franklin, egg and stove ................. abana an 
make all into stove sizes, with some waste, it Coal freights tumbled to 10 cents last Thursday after- aon egg and stove.. .... .....-... Lees : 7 . 
is true : fe ic sis . “Es o ec eccccccccecee eoisaocne seaea senses ae ot 
et ; but this is better than piling up broken, when noon, and another 10 cents on Friday to Chicago and Wharf quotations ; $4.50, Broken ; $4.85, Stove. 
there is no market for it. Within a month or two, | Milwaukee. Coal is scarce here, and, the mines hay- Rien dieteneen Nept. 1. 





there will be an improved demand for stove in the | ing shut down, this scarcity islikely to continue, and 
local and line trade. Neither New York nor Philadel-| result in a continuance of the present rate, 50 cents 
pria has been stocking up very largely, and with |a ton, or perhaps even less, although vessel men will, 
the approach of winter, the demand will increase. In | it is thought, refuse to carry lower than 50 cents. The 
the local trade, there is every indication of a great | outlook for the vessel interests at this end of the route 
improvement, und there is certainly room for it, be-|is any thing but bright and cheering ; but at the 
cause domestic consumers and manufacturers have | other end, grain freights have advanced, and are 
very little coal on hand, notwithstanding the possi- | tending upward, so that matters will be equalized. 

bilities of an upward tendency after the first| The following were the going rates per net ton at 
of next month. Yard men are trying to draw | which charters have been made since my last letter : 


[Specially reported by C. A. MILTENBERGER & Co.] 


The coal market has shown little animation the past 
month, the demand being hardly equal to the usual 
Augustdemand. There isa general dullness pervading 
all branches of trade, in consequence of the scarcity 
of money, and the coal business comes in for its share 
of the stringency ofthe times. An advance in prices 
of Pittsburg coal may be anticipated assoon as the de- 
mand springs up, as the stock on hand is rather light 
for the season, and the figures have been below actual 
cost of production. 

No change in quotations as last given. 













































































































































































FREICHTS. 


Coastwise Freichts. 
Per ton of 2240 los. 
Representing the latest actual charters to September 5th. 
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STATISTICS OF COAL PRODUCTION. 


Comparative statement of the production of anthracite 
coal for the week ended August 30th, and year from 
January lst: 


1883. 















































1884, 
Tons OF 2240 LBs, |-—---—— a — 
Week Year. Week. Year. 
Wyoming Region. 
D. & H. Canal Co..| 126,510) 2,455,427) 104,005) 2,533,162 
D. L. & W. RR. Co.} 112,277) 3,269,983) 129,058) 3,199,182 
Penna. Coal Co..... 37,929; 831,379) 36,695) 918,238 
A Se 37,366] 908,010! 42,899) 902,771 
P. & N. ¥. RR. Co 6,203} 146,506) 4,831) 137,562 
C. RR. of N. J...... * * * 1,202,078 
Penn. Canal Co....} 11,300 250,581) 15,515) 82,087 
North & West Br. 
Es SoD avunedee as 14,786) 548,650) 5,696) 293,825 
346,371| 8,410,538) 338,702| 9,468,905 
Lehigh Region. 
L. V. RR. Co........| 116,467) 2,924,144) 118,338) 3,201,863 
Ce. OF B,J ..66. * * * | 1,126,889 
3. H. & W. B. RR.. 4,528 147,741) ion sanae | 36,680 
| 120,995} 3,071,885) 118,338} 4,365,432 
Schuylkill Region. | | 
P, & R. RR. Co.....| 315,526) 7,059,743) 292,565) 5,570,315 
Shamokin & Ly-| 
kens Val......... i= | * 34,046] 950,363 
|}——---— | ——— | ——---— —_s— 
| 315,526) 7,059,743) 326,611) 6,520,678 
Sullivan Region. | } 
StLine&Sul.RR.Co.).... .... 43,411! 1,642 41,540 
WN Sasi -xcsouese 782,892|18,585,577 | 785,293) 20,396,555 
— ao | Ne ee en 
EDEPORED «0035650050 ee iaieie Se ee aims 
Decrease ........... 1 2,401! 1,810,978).... | 


* Included in tonnage of the Philadelphia & ‘Reading 
Railroad. 


Total same time in 1879.................00 16,972,754 tons 
sg - D> Tn: don cave ecasGuckente 14,216,454 
5 = oe TEL sckibbienssseens eens 18,033,921 ‘* 
53 ” oY) SE n eG ab eas kes@skueaee 18,440,500 * 


The above table does notinclude the amount of coal con- 
umed and sold at the mines, which is about six per cent 
of the whole production. 

Belvidere-Deiaware Railroad Report for the week ended 
August 30th : 











r Year. Year. 
Week. | igsa’ | 1883. 
Coal for shipment at Coal 
Port CEVORTOM). ..... ccesesscces | 4,061 65,379 75,716 
Coal for shipment at South | 
DEG. cans 366605 sckaxweunt 14,630 405,154, 440,647 
Coal for distribution.......... | 19,832 508,116, 523,063 
Coal for company’s use... ... 2,833 121,416) 103,626 
I Oe NS tat .| 41,356 1,100,065) 1,143,052 
+ 
URED 6 cankaderée:s.. (all <> sapelecoeeneces aa cwpeune 
Decrease OZ.FO7) .c0s0= 
















Sept. 6, 1884, 


BATTERSEA 
FURNACES, 


MUFFLES, 
SCORTFTERS, 
CRUCIBLES 


are the best in the world, as is shown by these facts: They 
have taken the first prize in every country for the last ten 
years whenever exhibited ; a majority of the best known 
and expert chemists at home and abroad will use no 
others ; many of our shrewdest business men are furnish- 
ing them to their workshops and laboratories because it 
does not PAY to have in use other and inferior makes. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


RICHARDS & CoO.,, 
398 BOWERY, NEW YORK. 
AGENTS FOR THE 
BATTERSEA WORKS, LONDON, 


STEAM-ENCINES AND HOISTING AND 
WINDING MACHINERY 


For Mines and Inclines. 





Stationary Steam-Engines for General Use, 
Estimates Furnished on Application. 


THOMAS CARLIN, Allegheny, Pa. 
Write for stock list of Second-hand Engines and Boilers. 


ASSAYERS’ SUPPLIES. 


(Established 1848.) 


Balances and Weights, Furnaces, Scorifiers, Cupels Oruci- 
bles, Tongs, etc. 
Also, 





A LARGE STOCK. 


CHEMICAL APPARATUS OF ALL KINDS. 


Trial orders solicited. E, B. BENJAMIN, 
6 Barclay and 12 Vesey Sts., New York. 








THE LECHNER MFG. 


| 
| Manufacturer and Sole Proprietor. 


aie 


Now in usein the mines of 
Ohio, Illinois, Colorado, Ken- 
tucky, Alabama, West Virginia, 
and Pennsylvania. Two men 
with one machine will undercut 
60 to 100 square yards of floor in 
10 hours, reducing the cost of 
= mining 50 to 60 per cent. Mine, 
E County, and State rights for sale. 
~ Correspondence solicited. 


Columbus, O., 





CO. 


Also Manufacturer of DETACHABLE ROLLER CHAIN BELTING. 








Views of Buildings this size engraved to 


order for $8. Larger or smaller at a 


proportionate rate. 





Wood engravings of any subject about this size and 


quantity of work engraved 
Larger or smaller at a proportionate rate. 


Views of Buildings, 


Machinery, etc., etc., 
ENGRAVED TO ORDER. 


Illustrated Price-List FREE. 


Trade 
this size and quantity 


to order for $6, 


ILLUSTRATIONS FOR 


WOOD 











of work 
order for $1.50. Larger 
or smaller at a propor- 
tionate rate. 


100 Nassau Street, 


CME rane 


Signatures this size engraved to 
order for 60 cents. 





PORTRAITS, 
SHOW CARDS, 
TRADE MARKS, 
MONOGRAMS, Etc. 


Engraved to order with neatness 
and dispatch. Please send for 


CATALOGUES, ETC. 


Marks of about 


engraved to 


CIRCULARS, 


Cc. W. CRANE & CO, 


ENGRAVERS. 


NEW YORK CITY. 





